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THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  GEORGIA  1762-1776 

By  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  Ph.D. 

Mercer  University 

English  Background 

The  colony  of  Georgia  was  established  in  1733,  by 
General  James  Oglethorpe,  under  a  proprietary  grant 
which  was  to  be  effective  for  a  period  of  twenty-one 
years.^  Two  years  before  the  expiration  of  this  period 
the  trustees,  in  1752,  surrendered  the  grant  to  the  king, 
and  Georgia  became  a  royal  province,  although  it  was 
not  until  October  29,  1754,  that  the  royal  administration 
was  actually  established.* 

Before  studying  the  details  of  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  the  colony,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
briefly  the  officials,  and  others  in  England  who  exerted 
much  influence  over  those  who  actually  served  in  the 
offices  in  Georgia.  From  1624  to  1643  the  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  and  other  special  commissioners,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  supervise  colonial  affairs,  were  appointed  out 
of  a  desire  for  more  efficient  imperial  control.  From 
1643  to  1660  Parliament  had  general  supervision  of  the 
colonies  and  appointed  the  commissions  of  trade.  Before 
1660,  however,  the  colonies  did  not  play  a  conspicuous 
part  in  English  affairs,  and  comparatively  not  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  given  to  them.  But  under  Charles 
II  there  was  adopted  a  definite  colonial  policy,  the  pur¬ 
suance  of  which  is  regarded  as  an  essential  paVt  of  Eng- 

1  The  proprietary  period  hai  been  wdl  treated  by  Dr.  J.  B.  McCain  In  bis 
■tody  Gtorgia  at  a  Proprietary  Provinet. 

2  Brit.  Mae.  Add.  MSS.  No.  8B»09.  p.  491. 
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land’s  greatness.’  It  was  the  desire  that  the  colonies 
should  be  considered  as  composed  of  one  commonwealth, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  king.<  In  reality, 
however,  the  authority  known  as  the  “king  in  council’’ 
was  represented  by  a  standing  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.’  After  1660,  and  to  some  extent  previous  to 
that  date,  the  management  of  trade  and  plantations  was 
placed  in  the  hands,  first  of  special  boards,  and  after¬ 
ward  of  these  committees  of  the  Privy  Council.  While 
the  king,  who  really  did  not  act  independently  of  the 
Council,  left  colonial  affairs  to  the  Council,  still  he  had 
some  part  in  disposing  of  them,  certainly  so  far  as  sign¬ 
ing  certain  commissions  and  warrants  was  concerned.* 
Many  matters  sent  to  him  were,  however,  either  returned 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  or  forwarded  to 
the  special  department  of  the  government  service  to 
which  the  matter  in  question  pertained,  such  as  the  ad¬ 
miralty  office,  the  custom  house,  or  the  treasury.  While 
the  king  did  not  in  many  cases  personally  pass  upon  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  administration  of  his  government, 
still  he,  through  his  deputies,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty, 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs,  the  lords  of  the  treas¬ 
ury,  and  especially  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  others, 
was  administering  his  office.  These  officials,  acting  as 
his  secretaries,  were  in  law  the  king.’ 

In  1675  a  new  standing  committee  of  the  Council,  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-four  members,  who  were  known  as  the 
Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  had  general  supervision 
of  colonial  affairs.  By  1688  the  whole  Privy  Council  was 


t  Aet»  of  tho  Privy  CouneU,  Colonial,  prat.,  p.  17. 

4  C.  M.  Andrew!,  Colonial  Solf~Gov»mm*nt,  pp.  22,  22. 

6  G.  L.  Beer,  Tha  Origin*  of  tK*  Britith  Colonial  Syittm,  15Tt~t6tO,  pp. 
210-12. 

6  The  "siKn  manual”  of  the  kins  was  not  as  formal  or  as  similleant  as 
the  “rreat  seal  of  Great  Britain,”  which  was  the  final  authentic  expression  of 
the  royal  wilL  (Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  TA«  Law  and  Cnttont  of  th*  Constitution, 
U:44.) 


7  Op.  eit.,  n  :42-7,  62. 
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a  standing  committee  for  trade  and  plantations.^  But  in 
1696  a  separate  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  colonial  affairs.®  While  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  general  supervision  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
colonies,  and  handled  all  correspondence  to  and  from 
them,  subject,  of  course,  to  constant  review  by  the  king 
in  council,  still  other  British  officials  exercised  more 
authority  in  all  matters  of  any  importance.^®  The  lords 
of  the  treasury,  for  example,  had  many  matters  dealing 
directly  or  indirectly  with  finance  referred  to  them  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  by  the  commissioners  of  the  customs, 
and  by  others.”  In  addition  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
lords  of  the  treasury,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  cus¬ 
toms,  the  other  British  officials  who  had  much  to  do  with 
colonial  administration  were  the  receiver-general  of  the 
customs,  the  comptroller-general  of  the  accounts  of  the 
customs,  the  auditor-general  of  the  revenues,  the  attor¬ 
ney-  and  solicitor-general,  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty. 

The  receiver-general  of  the  customs,  as  his  name  indi¬ 
cates,  received  the  customs  duties.  In  addition  to  the 
accounts  of  the  customs  in  English  ports,  the  accounts 
of  the  collectors  of  the  customs  in  the  colonies  were  ren¬ 
dered  to  him  and  the  lists  of  the  salaries  paid  them  were 
regularly  recorded  by  him.”  The  comptroller-general  of 
the  accounts  of  the  customs  certified  to  the  accounts  of 
the  collectors  of  the  customs  to  the  receiver-general  of 
the  customs.  In  the  declaration  of  the  accounts  of  the 
duties  collected  in  the  colonies,  made  by  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  customs,  it  was  stated  that  this  was  done 


8  Andrew*,  Colonial  Solf-Govommont,  p.  26.  E!.  R.  Tnmer,  “Tha  Dardop* 
Bunt  of  the  Cabinet,  1688-1760,”  American  Hiotorieal  Reeiew,  ZVIII:76^it 
XIX  :27. 

9  Andrews,  Britiok  Committooo,  Commieeione,  and  ConneiU  of  Trait  and 
Plantation*,  pp.  112-8. 

10  O.  M.  Dickerson,  American  Colonial  Government,  pp.  S4-6. 

CaUndar  of  State  Papers,  Treoenry,  1557-ifM,  p.  471. 

11  Cot.  State  Papers,  Troatum,  tSS7-ltU,  pp.  208,  281,  426.  fbiA. 
1708-17H,  pp.  94,  644.  Journal  of  the  Board  o/  Trait,  XXV  :166. 

18  Andit  Offiet,  Dtelartd  Aeeonnts,  Cnstome:  Bandies,  800-881:  RoHa. 
1688-70. 
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“as  by  the  certificate”  of  the  comptroller-general  of  these 
accounts. 

The  system  of  auditing  the  revenues  of  the  colonies 
was  improved  by  the  appointment  of  an  auditor-general 
of  the  plantation  revenues.  The  first  appointee  was 
William  Blathwayt  (1680),  and  to  him  were  referred  all 
accounts  of  the  revenues,  prizes,  fines,  escheats,  and  peti¬ 
tions  sent  to  the  treasury  that  concerned  the  finances  of 
the  colonies.  All  colonial  accounts  were  presented,  after 
examination  by  him,  to  the  commissioner  of  public  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury.^*  He  was  com¬ 
missioned  under  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  salary  of  £500  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  colonies.  He  reported  regularly,  every  six  months, 
on  the  condition  of  the  colonies,  to  the  lords  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  and  to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  as  he  received 
the  accounts  from  the  colonies,  and  sent  to  the  king  and 
the  lords  of  the  treasury  all  warrants  and  requests  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  colonies  involving  expenditures.^*  He  ap¬ 
pointed,  under  the  authority  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
deputy  auditors  in  each  colony,  and  was  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury  in  suspending  or  re¬ 
moving  them.^® 

To  the  attorney-general  and  the  solicitor-general,  two 
persons  who  usually  acted  together,  who  were  legal  ad¬ 
visers  of  the  king,  were  referred  the  laws  enacted  in  the 
colonies  for  their  opinion  on  them.  They  also  drafted  the 
commissions  and  instructions  which  were  sent  to  the  gov¬ 
ernors,  and  to  certain  other  officials;  passed  on  the  legal 
points  involved  in  the  proposals  and  suggestions  of  the 
governors,  and  in  the  cases  appealed  from  the  colonial 
courts ;  and  had  general  supervision  of  the  judicial  system 


It  WUliam  Blathwayt’s  Jourrua,  1:7,  8,  70,  717;  n:116.  228,  246;  in:76. 
Cal,  Stata  Papera,  Treoanrv,  Booka,  p.  86. 

14  Cal.  State  Papera,  Treoaurp,  Booka  and  Papara,  p.  686. 

16  Blathwayt’a  Jonmal,  1:11. 
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in  the  colonies.  Many  matters,  including  some  of  a 
rather  local  and  detailed  nature,  were  referred  to  them.** 
The  British  government  through  its  various  organs, 
such  as  Parliament,  the  courts,  and  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment,  from  the  king  to  the  several  boards  and  commit¬ 
tees,  maintained  this  imperial  control  over  the  colonies 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  realm.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  the  colonies  were  thus  considered  as  frontier 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  same  governmental 
machinery  operated  upon  them  as  upon  England  itself. 
In  order  to  expedite  business,  as  the  colonies  developed, 
additional  officials  and  committees  were  appointed,  but 
these  were  not  to  act  independently,  as  if  colonial  affairs 
were  separate  and  distinct  from  the  long-established 
departments  of  the  government,  but  were  to  report  regu¬ 
larly  to  these  departments.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
distance  of  the  colonies  from  England  made  it  impossible 
to  bring  them  as  fully  under  the  operation  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  the  government  as  England  itself.  The  organs  of 
the  British  government  did  not,  therefore,  extend  their 
operations  as  completely  into  the  affairs  of  the  colonies 
as  into  those  of  England,  although  many  of  the  detailed 
matters  of  colonial  administration  were  regularly  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  home  government. 

As  stated  above,  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1696,  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  colonial 
affairs.  In  addition  to  handling  the  correspondence 
which  passed  to  and  from  the  colonies,  this  board  had  the 
power  of  recommending  to  the  king  in  council,  persons 
to  fill  the  more  important  offices  in  the  colonies,  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  laws  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  to 
recommend  to  the  king  in  council  those  which  should  be 
confirmed  and  those  which  should  be  disallowed.  To  sum- 


16  Aett  of  tko  Privtt  CouncU,  Colonial,  II:  no*.  820,  1282.  Colonial  Offleo 
Papori,  Clam  6,  CLIX:160;  CXC:46,  66;  CCX:187.  (Henceforth  cited  m  C.  O.) 
Journal  of  tho  Board  of  Trade,  n:S26:  IV :m:  VI:224:  XII:S07:  XIX:424: 
XXXVI  :4. 
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marize  the  various  duties  of  this  board,  it  may  be  stated 
that  its  jurisdiction  included  the  administration  of  the 
continental  American  colonies,  and  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies;  the  receiving  of  requests  and  complaints 
from  English  trading  companies  and  merchants ;  and  the 
consideration  of  the  trade  which  England  carried  on  with 
various  other  countries.  This  indicates  the  very  arduous 
task  imposed  upon  the  board,  requiring  much  time  and 
labor.  The  plan  was  that  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  the 
necessary  investigation,  should  make  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  which  acted 
as  a  board  of  review  and  court  of  appeal,  and  that  the 
Privy  Council  meeting  with  the  king  should  take  final 
action  on  all  matters  of  importance.  Certain  kinds  of 
business  were  sent  directly  to  the  secretaries  of  state, 
but  the  board  was  informed  as  to  their  disposition  by  the 
secretaries  of  state  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  colonies. 
The  commissioners  of  the  customs,  the  lords  of  the  admir¬ 
alty,  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  were,  as  has  been  stated, 
consulted  by  the  board  from  time  to  time  regarding  colo¬ 
nial  matters  concerning  their  respective  departments. 
The  Bishop  of  London  was  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  as  he  exercised  jurisdiction  over  church  affairs 
in  the  colonies. 

With  such  a  system  of  diffused  responsibility,  prompt 
and  effective  administration  was  practically  impossible. 
Even  when  the  Board  of  Trade  was  composed  of  efficient 
men,  there  was  constant  delay  in  referring  colonial  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  various  branches  of  the  government  service 
concerned,  for,  as  already  stated,  there  was  no  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  expressly  for  the  colonies.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  governors,  various  requests  and  reports 
made  by  them,  the  action  upon  colonial  laws,  and  upon 
cases  appealed  from  the  colonial  courts,  were  very  slowly 
considered.  This  was  in  some  cases  due  to  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  themselves,  but,  when  the  various 
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duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  officials,  involving 
the  attention  not  only  to  the  affairs  of  the  American  col¬ 
onies  and  the  British  West  Indies,  but  also  to  the  matters 
pertaining  to  the  interest  of  England  itself  and  the  whole 
British  Empire,  are  considered,  this  delay  can  be  under¬ 
stood. 

From  1696  to  1714  the  Board  of  Trade  was  efficient, 
but  from  1714  to  1748  its  inefficiency  was  marked,  and 
this  was  due  to  the  personnel,  which  changed  with  the 
ministry,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  business 
of  the  board  was  transferred  to  the  secretaries  of  state. 
With  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax  as  president 
in  1748,  the  board  became  very  efficient,  as  he  was  very 
energetic  and  insisted  on  making  the  board  an  important 
department  of  the  government  service.  From  1761,  when 
he  resigned,  until  1765,  the  men  who  served  as  presidents 
of  the  board  were  largely  influenced  by  party  politics,  and 
changes  in  the  ministry  meant  that  the  personnel  of  the 
board  would  be  affected.”  The  most  important  business 
was  then  transferred  to  the  secretaries  of  state.  The 
board  was  thus  deprived  of  its  former  influence,  and  its 
president,  Hillsborough,  was  made  secretary  of  state  for 
the  colonies  (1768).  The  board  thus  ceased  to  be  of  any 
real  force  in  the  administration  of  the  colonies,  although 
it  was  not  discontinued  until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  (1782) .  As  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  Hills¬ 
borough  emphasized  very  strongly  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  sought  by  a  somewhat  aggressive  policy  to  apply  with 
vigor  rather  repressive  measures  to  the  colonies.  By  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Georgia,  and  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  became  royal,  the  governmental  machinery 
in  England  for  dealing  with  the  colonies  was  well  estab¬ 
lished.  Georgia  was  only  one  of  the  colonies  of  the  Brit- 

17  Andrew*.  Colonial  Solf-Govemmont,  p.  26 :  DiekerMn,  Awtarieam 
Colonial  Govommont,  t0M~i7$S,  pp.  SI.  S4.  S7.  89.  69. 
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ish  colonial  system,  and  was  considered  in  all  matters 
subject  to  imperial  control. 

That  much  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  British 
officials  in  England  in  making  colonial  appointments  may 
be  readily  inferred.  Among  those  who  thus  wielded  in¬ 
fluence  over  colonial  affairs  were  the  merchants  who  were 
interested  in  the  trade  with  the  colonies.  The  policy 
adopted  by  Charles  II  in  regard  to  the  colonies  was 
largely  influenced  by  the  merchants  of  London,  who  de¬ 
sired  the  co-operation  of  the  government  in  their  plans 
to  profit  by  trade  with  America.  Martin  Noell  and 
Thomas  Povey,  two  wealthy  and  influential  London  mer¬ 
chants,  controlled  a  group  of  merchants  who,  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  endeavored  to  monopo¬ 
lize  the  trade  with  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  ex¬ 
erted  no  small  influence  over  colonial  affairs.  From  this 
time  until  the  Revolution,  merchants  were  frequently  in 
attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
had  much  power,  not  only  in  regard  to  appointments,  but 
also  as  to  many  matters  of  concern  to  the  colonies-  The 
governors  usually  discharged  both  public  and  private  ob¬ 
ligations  in  London  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
on  London  merchants.^®  Certain  merchants  occupied  in 
some  instances  an  intermediate  position  between  the  co¬ 
lonial  governor  and  the  British  authorities,  even  regard¬ 
ing  military  supplies.  The  British  government  thus  rec¬ 
ognized  the  important  part  which  the  merchants  had  in 
the  development  of  trade,  and  also  in  the  actual  adminis¬ 
tration  of  colonial  government.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
the  interests  of  the  merchants  were  conserved  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  colonists,  who  from  time  to  time  endeavored 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  colony.  The  merchants 
opposed  any  plan  of  the  colonists  that  would  render  them 
less  dependent  upon  commercial  intercourse  with  Eng¬ 
land.  In  the  instructions  to  the  governors  it  was  specified 


18  Board  of  Trade,  Georgia,  XXX ;89,  F22.  (Henceforth  cited  ■■  B.  T.  Go.). 
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that  they  should  give  especial  attention  to  trade  with  the 
home  country,  and  should  be  careful  to  prevent  any  sem¬ 
blance  of  manufacturing  in  the  colonies  which  would  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  use  of  English  manufactures.  Many  of 
the  problems  and  financial  difficulties  of  the  colonists  were 
due  to  the  selfish  plans  of  the  English  merchants. 

The  English  merchants  interested  in  the  British  sugar 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  in  their  petition  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  (October  18,  1750),  were  very  insistent  in  their 
purpose  to  prevent  the  colonists  in  America  from  trading 
with  any  other  sugar  colonies.  They  urged  that  this  “de¬ 
struction  trade”  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  col¬ 
onies  should  be  “prohibited  by  act  of  Parliament  from  re¬ 
ceiving  or  taking  any  sugar,  rum  or  molasses  from  any 
foreign  sugar  settlements  on  any  pretense  whatsoever  un¬ 
der  the  penalty  of  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo”.  Ships 
of  war  were  to  be  stationed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  seize  and  to  make  a  prize  of  any  mer¬ 
chant  vessel  that  disregarded  this  provision.  This  was 
evidently  a  request,  not  only  to  make  more  effective  the 
act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1733  and  in  effect  from  that 
time,  as  shown  by  the  account  of  the  duties  collected  and 
the  prizes  taken,  as  rendered  by  the  comptroller-general 
of  the  accounts  of  the  customs  in  1750,  but  to  have  an¬ 
other  act  passed  prohibiting  this  trade  even  if  the  duties 
were  paid.  The  imposition  of  the  duties  was  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  trade  with  the  French  and  other 
foreign  colonies.  The  agent  of  the  colony  in  London  fre¬ 
quently  conferred  with  the  merchants  concerned  with 
the  trade  with  Georgia,  and  it  was  through  him  that  the 
merchants  ascertained  the  wishes  of  the  colonists  as  to 
the  goods  desired  and  also  as  to  the  settling  of  their 
accounts.^*  The  action  of  the  merchants  near  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period  in  regard  to  the  paper  money  issued 
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in  the  colonies  served  to  antagonize  the  colonists  still 
further. 

The  Governor 

The  governor  was  commissioned  under  the  great  seal 
of  Great  Britain,  and  was  responsible  to  the  king.  The 
commission  issued  to  him  did  not  specify  any  term  of 
service,  but  stated  that  the  tenure  was  during  the  king’s 
pleasure.  All  royal  officials  in  the  colony  held  their  of¬ 
fices  during  the  king’s  pleasure.  The  instructions  were 
explicit  directions  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  grant 
of  power  contained  in  the  commission.  The  instructions 
which  were  sent  to  the  governor  in  addition  to  his  com¬ 
mission  were  considered  as  coming  direct  from  the  king. 
In  some  cases  they  actually  did  so  come,  and  the  document 
bore  the  sign  manual  of  the  king.  In  other  cases  they 
were  signed  by  the  principal  secretary  of  state  by  order 
of  the  king.  The  lords  justices  and  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  much  to  do  with  drafting  the  instructions  and  pre¬ 
senting  them  to  the  king  for  his  approval.  In  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  instructions,  the  Board  of  Trade  frequently 
consulted  the  attorney-  and  solicitor-general,  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  customs,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  when  mat¬ 
ters  bearing  upon  their  resi)ective  offices  were  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  growth  of  the  colonies  and  the  perplexing 
problems  of  government  are  indicated  by  the  full  and 
minute  instructions  which  were  given  to  each  governor 
as  he  entered  upon  his  office,  and  the  additional  instruc¬ 
tions  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  sent  to  him.  The 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  formal  instructions  fur¬ 
nished  the  governor  was  very  marked,  from  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  Revolution.  A 
comparison  of  all  the  instructions  to  the  governors  in 
the  American  colonies  and  also  the  British  West  Indies 
shows  that  during  the  period  indicated  the  policy  of  the 
British  government,  in  regard  to  these  colonies,  was 
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practically  uniform.  Clauses  in  these  instructions  com¬ 
manding  similar  action,  not  only  follow  one  another  quite 
regularly,  but  in  many  cases  the  identical  phraseology 
is  used.  The  foregoing  applies  to  the  commission  and  in¬ 
structions  to  the  royal  governors  of  Georgia.  There 
were,  of  course,  special  directions  regarding  matters  pe¬ 
culiar  to  certain  administrations,  but  these  were  usually 
given  in  “additional”  instructions  and  in  circular  letters.*® 
The  similarity  of  the  formal  regular  instructions  issued 
to  the  governors  when  they  entered  upon  their  term  of 
service,  is  most  striking  during  the  period  indicated.  In 
some  of  the  later  instructions  the  apparent  changes  are, 
in  fact,  only  clauses  of  previous  instructions  more  min¬ 
utely  explained  and  more  strongly  emphasized,  and  this 
in  some  instances  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  clauses. 
Since  so  much  stress  was  laid  by  the  British  government 
on  the  exact  conformity  to  these  instructions,  it  would 
certainly  seem  that  any  marked  changes  in  the  policy  of 
that  government  regarding  the  colonies  would  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  them.  The  changes  that  do  occur  seem  to  be,  in 
fact,  indicative  of  an  attempt  to  apply  more  effectively 
an  already  well-established  policy.  The  similarity  of  the 
formal  instructions  sent  to  all  of  the  governors,  not  only 
in  the  American  colonies  but  also  in  the  West  Indies, 
shows  that  the  British  government  was  endeavoring  to 
apply  to  them  all  a  generally  uniform  policy.  A  circular 
letter,  under  date  of  June  21,  1768,  from  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  to  each  of  the  governors  in  America,  seems  ta 
indicate  a  plan  to  revise  the  formal  instructions.  “It 
having  been  represented  that  the  general  instructions 
given  by  His  Majesty  to  the  governors  of  the  American 
colonies,  have  from  a  variation  in  the  state  and  circum- 

20  C.  O.  >24:17,  pp.  7S.  74.  Colonial  Raeorda  of  Gaorgia.  Vm:629. 
(Henceforth  cited  as  C.  R.  Ga.).  B.  T.  Go,  XIV  :106.  C.  O.  6,  672,  pp.  68,  106. 
2».  868  (Governor  Reynolds’  commission  and  instructions).  C.  O.  6,  672,  p.  427. 
and  678,  pp.  47,  61,  174,  212,  240  (Governor  Ellis’  commission  and  instructions). 
C.  O.  6,  674,  pp.  41,  87,  >22,  >69,  410,  and  C.  O.  6,  666,  p.  226  (Giovemor 
Wright’s  commission  and  instructions). 
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stances  of  the  said  colonies  become  in  many  parts  improp¬ 
er  and  unnecessary  or  inadequate  to  the  object  of  them, 

I  have  the  King’s  command  to  desire  you  will,  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  with  all  convenient  dispatch,  con¬ 
sider  those  given  to  you  for  your  guidance  and  direction.” 
This  was  just  seven  years  before  the  Revolution  and 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  done,  as  the  formal  instruc¬ 
tions  were  issued  as  usual. 

Matters  affecting  every  phase  of  the  government  and 
the  life  of  the  colony  were  included  in  the  formal  in¬ 
structions,  but  those  given  the  most  prominence  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows — the  Council:  its  functions,  and 
its  relation  to  the  governor;  the  Assembly;  the  royal  su¬ 
pervision  of  legislation,  the  use  of  the  suspending  clause 
being  emphasized  and  the  recommendation  of  new  laws 
by  the  governor;  revenues:  the  royal  revenues  had  to 
be  conserved  regardless  of  the  laws  or  the  conditions  of 
the  colony;  the  governor  was  to  endeavor  to  improve 
them  and  also  to  give  special  attention  to  the  prevention 
of  fraud ;  trade :  special  explicit  instructions  were  issued 
to  the  governor  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  Navi¬ 
gation  Acts  and  other  laws  concerning  trade ;  encourage¬ 
ment  was  to  be  given  to  British  merchants,  and  most 
careful  attention  was  to  be  devoted  by  the  governor  to 
trade  in  general.  The  governor  kept  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  constantly  informed  as  to  conditions  in  the  colony, 
and  requested  advice  as  to  conditions  in  the  colony  and 
as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue.  The  requests  of  the 
governor  for  directions  in  matters  peculiar  to  his  own 
administration  were  not  answered  through  the  formal 
instructions,  but  by  means  of  the  usual  correspondence 
through  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by  additional  instruc¬ 
tions  and  circular  letters. 

The  governor  communicated  regularly  with  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state  and  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  according  to  royal  order  furnished  every  six 
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months  a  full  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  and  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs.  The  account  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  disbursements  of  the  revenues  was  sent  every 
six  months  to  the  auditor-general  of  the  plantation  reve¬ 
nues,  and  duplicates  also  were  furnished  to  the  other 
officials  just  mentioned.  Every  three  months  or  oftener, 
he  sent  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  customs  a  list  of  all  ships  trading  in  the 
colony,  also  a  list  of  bonds  taken  of  masters  of  ships 
and  the  invoices  of  the  lading  of  ships.  All  reports  and 
accounts  were  forwarded  by  the  governor  to  the  home 
government  through  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  naval  offi¬ 
cers’  and  collectors’  accounts,  the  quit  rents  and  other 
revenues,  the  treasurer’s  account,  the  list  of  ships,  the 
journals  of  the  Council  and  the  House,  addresses  of  the 
governor  to  the  assembly,  proclamations,  treaties  with 
Indians,  tables  of  all  fees,  and  in  fact,  the  reports  of 
every  detail  of  the  government,  were  regularly  sent  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  order  that  the  home  government 
might  keep  in  constant  communication  with  the  governor, 
and  also  that  he  might  not  be  given  too  much  power,  it 
was  explicitly  stated  in  his  instructions  that  he  should 
not  leave  the  colony  under  any  circumstances,  not  even 
for  his  health,  without  first  obtaining  permission  from 
the  home  government.  The  royal  governors  of  Georgia 
conformed  to  this  instruction.*^ 

The  salary  of  the  governor  of  Georgia  was  provided 
by  an  appropriation  made  by  Parliament  for  that  colony. 
The  plan  of  securing  parliamentary  subsidies  had  been 
begun  under  the  proprietary  government,  and  during  this 
period  (1733-1754)  Parliament  appropriated  £130,000 
for  Georgia.**  Parliamentary  grants  continued  through- 

21  C.  O.  824.  61.  p.  178.  B.  T.  Go.  XV:19I.  AeU  of  tko  Prioy  CouneU. 
Colonial,  IV:897. 

22  Act*  of  tho  Privy  ConneU,  Colonial,  IV  :128. 
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out  the  royal  period.  The  first  royal  governor,  Reynolds, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (Dec.  5, 1754) ,  deplored 
the  fact  that  his  salary  of  £600  a  year  was  inadequate  for 
meeting  his  expenses  even  as  a  private  gentleman,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  governor, 
and  requested  that  it  be  increased  **  Two  years  later,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  he  again  referred  to  the 
small  salary,  and  stated  that  the  fees  and  perquisites  did 
not  amount  to  over  £185.  He  insisted  that  the  expenses 
of  making  preparation  to  come  to  Georgia  amounted  to 
£1,000.  “Since  the  circumstances  of  the  colony  are  so 
poor  that  there  is  not  the  least  room  to  hope  for  any  ad¬ 
ditional  salary  or  perquisites  from  thence,  he  humbly 
begs  therefore  that  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to 
take  the  matter  into  your  consideration.”**  The  request 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  (September  29,  1756)  he  expressed  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  increase  to  £1,000,  which  salary  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  Parliament.  This  annual  salary  was  appro¬ 
priated  by  Parliament  for  the  other  governors  to  the 
Revolution.**  As  the  colony  increased  in  i)opulation  and 
wealth,  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  the  governor  were 
somewhat  increased.  He  was  granted  lands  in  the  col¬ 
ony,  and  occupied  a  house  which  had  been  purchased  by 
the  colony  to  be  used  by  the  executive.**  In  the  formal 
instructions  to  the  governor  it  was  specified  that  he  was 
not  to  accept  any  gift,  especially  from  the  Assembly,  for 
in  so  doing  he  would  become  obligated  to  the  people  of 
the  colony.  This  clause  was  included  in  the  instructions, 
because  “several  inconveniences”  had  arisen  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government,  by  the  bestowal  of  presents  upon  the 
governors  of  certain  colonies,  by  the  Assembly.  The  vio¬ 
lation  of  this  instruction  would  occasion  the  “highest  dis- 

28  B.  T.  Go.  XXV  :A49.  Brit.  Hut.  Add.  MSS.  no.  86909.  p.  829. 

24  B.  T.  Ga.  XXVI  :B14,  p.  4. 

25  Ibid..  XIV:878.  A.  W.  1.  CCCCXXXVI  :181. 

26  C.  B.  Go.  Vn:204:  XVIII:888. 
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pleasure”  of  the  king.  This  instruction  was,  however, 
modified  by  the  provision  that  such  a  gift  might  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  if  permission  were  first  obtained  from  the  king. 
There  seem  to  have  been  no  difficulties  in  regard  to  this 
matter  in  Georgia,  as  the  policy  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  had  become  thoroughly  established  by  the  time  that 
Georgia  became  a  royal  colony. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  the  colony,  the  governor  had 
many  general  administrative  powers  and  duties.  Upon 
his  arrival,  the  first  duty  devolving  upon  him  was  to 
publish  his  commission.  His  instructions  were  not  to  be 
published,  and,  in  fact,  were  not  fully  made  known,  even 
to  the  Council,  unless  he  considered  it  advisable  to  convey 
a  portion  of  them  to  that  body.  In  connection  with  pub¬ 
lishing  his  commission,  he  was  required  to  take  the  oaths 
appointed  by  Parliament  to  be  administered,  the  oath 
for  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  and  the  oath  for  the 
execution  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  colo¬ 
nies,  which  oaths  were  administered  by  the  Council.  It  is 
quite  noticeable  that,  although  he  did  take  the  oath  of 
office  as  governor  of  the  colony,  still  the  interests  of  the 
British  government  and  not  those  of  colonists  were  espe¬ 
cially  emphasized.  The  governor  administered  the  oaths 
which  were  taken  by  the  members  of  the  Council  and  the 
more  important  officials  of  the  colony. 

The  appointment  of  all  the  more  important  officials 
of  the  colony  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  Those 
who  received  their  commissions  from  England,  including 
the  Council,  were  in  most  cases  recommended  by  him  or, 
if  possible,  he  was  consulted  before  the  appointments 
were  made.  The  governor  usually  submitted  his  recom¬ 
mendations  and  appointments  to  the  council,  and  as  that 
body  was  composed  of  influential  men  who  wielded  much 
power,  the  appointments  were  practically  dictated  by 
them.  Any  serious  controversy  between  the  governor  and 
the  Council  as  to  appointments  was  usually  referred  to 
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the  Board  of  Trade  for  settlement.  The  governor  did 
not  have  absolute  power  in  regard  to  removing  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  colony,  for  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  a  councillor,  or  other  royal  appointees,  but  also 
in  removing  those  whom  he  had  appointed,  the  governor 
was  explicitly  instructed  to  notify  the  home  government. 
In  his  instructions  it  was  stated  that  this  matter  was  to 
be  “signified  in  the  fullest  and  most  distinct  manner  to 
us,  by  one  of  our  principal  secretaries  of  state,  by  the 
first  opportunity  after  such  removal.” 

The  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  was  to 
regulate  all  salaries  and  fees,  and  to  see  that  a  table  of 
fees  was  hung  up  where  they  were  to  be  paid,  copies  of 
which  were  to  be  sent  to  the  British  government.  But 
the  governor’s  prerogative  in  regard  to  regulating  fees 
was  not  exclusive,  for  the  Assembly  passed  acts  for  this 
purpose.  He  was  further  restricted  by  being  required 
to  transmit  every  six  months  an  account  of  all  salaries  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury. 

Since  the  governor  was  the  highest  representative  of 
the  crown  in  the  colony,  all  addresses  and  appeals  to  the 
king  were  to  be  sent  through  him  and  also  all  reports  and 
accounts  of  all  the  officials  of  the  colony. 

The  question  of  obtaining  land  was  always  of  vital 
importance  to  the  colony.  Land  grants  were  issued  by 
the  governor  and  Council,  and  controversies  regarding 
land  titles  were  decided  by  them.  The  governor  was, 
however,  instructed  from  tin^^to  time  “by  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  regarding  certain  cfa^ges  oopsidered  desirable 
as  to  granting  land,  and  especially' •'i^  to  granting  large 
tracts.  The  smallest  as  well  as  the  fargest  land  grants 
were  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  An  applicant  for  land,  on  the  refusal  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  Council  to  issue  him  a  grant,  might  petition  the 
Board  of  Trade.  The  royal  governors  of  Georgia  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade  constantly  re- 
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ferred  to  the  granting  of  land  and  the  various  problems 
concerned  with  it.  The  lists  of  land  grants  were  regular¬ 
ly  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  large  grants,  special  instruc¬ 
tions  were  furnished  the  governor  before  the  grant  was 
issued.” 

In  the  instructions  to  the  governor  it  was  specified 
that  he  was  to  consider  it  an  “especial  duty”  incumbent 
upon  him,  “to  take  care  of  the  church”  in  the  colony.  The 
Episcopal  church  was  the  established  church  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  He  was  to  see  that  each  parish  was  supplied  with  a 
minister,  and  that  the  vestry  made  the  necessary  provi¬ 
sion  for  his  support.  Ministers  were  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  recommended  to  the  governor,  who 
“presented”  them  to  the  vestries.  It  was  necessary  for 
those  in  the  colony  desiring  to  become  ministers  to  secure 
letters  from  the  governor  commending  them  to  the  Bishop 
of  London  for  ordination.  The  vestry  might  refuse  to 
receive  the  minister  presented  by  the  governor,  but  usual¬ 
ly  the  recommendation  of  the  governor  was  satisfactory.** 

In  regard  to  the  governor’s  power  to  pardon  all  crimes 
except  treason  and  wilful  murder,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  case  of  these  two  exceptions,  execution  was  sus¬ 
pended  till  the  king’s  pleasure  was  known.  The  govern¬ 
or  was  empowered  to  remit  all  fines  and  forfeitures  ac¬ 
cruing  to  the  crown  to  the  value  of  £10,  and  if  over  that 
amount  he  might  suspend  payment  until  special  instruc¬ 
tions  could  be  obtained.  It  was  further  specified  in  his 
formal  instructions  that  he  was  not  to  dispose  of  any 
forfeiture  or  escheat  until  an  examination  of  the  matter 
had  been  made  upon  oath  of  the  proper  officer,  and  the 
case  reported  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  and  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  and  direction  regarding.it  sent  to  him. 


27  B.  T.  Go.  XXIX  :47.  Aeta  of  tho  Privy  CovneH,  Coloniat.  IV :  no.  464. 
C.  O.  6,  19,  pp.  S9,  46. 

28  C.  R.  Go.  Vm:7e6:  XYUtS:  Xym:268. 
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He  had  no  authority  to  grant  exemption  from  the  cua- 
•toma  dutiea,  but  alwaya  forwarded  any  request  for  such 
to  the  home  government. 

The  governor  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
and  appointed  and  removed  all  the  officers.  In  the  raising 
of  provincial  troops  and  obtaining  appropriations  from 
the  Assembly  for  their  support,  the  governor  took  the 
initiative.  In  case  of  threatened  invasion  by  Indians  or 
foreign  enemy  he  was  in  a  position  to  learn  of  this,  and 
to  act  when  the  occasion  was  such  as  not  to  permit  delay. 
He  conducted  the  correspondence  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
regarding  the  military  supplies  needed  in  the  troubles 
with  the  Indians,  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  British  troops  who  were  for  a  brief  time 
in  Georgia,  and  all  military  matters.” 

The  governor  held  a  commission  under  the  seal  of 
the  High  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain,  as  vice-admiral  of 
Georgia.*®  He  was  to  co-operate  with  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  in  regard  to  disposing  of  prizes  taken  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia,  cases  involving  the  violation  of  the  laws 
governing  navigation,  and  maritime  affairs  in  general. 
In  time  of  peace  and  also  in  time  of  war  he  was  expected 
to  co-operate  with  the  ships  of  the  British  navy  off  the 
coast  of  Georgia.  Governor  Reynolds,  in  a  letter  (Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1766)  to  the  Right  Honorable  Henry  Fox,  makes 
the  following  statement:  “A  few  days  ago  I  received  the 
honor  of  your  letter  of  June  18,  signifying  the  king’s 
pleasure  that,  in  case  any  of  the  commanders  of  His 
Majesty’s  ships  shall  have  occasion  to  apply  to  me,  to 
set  on  shore  in  this  Province,  any  French  prisoners,  I 
should  receive  and  treat  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  practiced  during  the  last  war,  or  in  such  other  man¬ 
ner  as  I  shall  think  most  conducive  to  His  Majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice,  which  I  shall  carefully  observe  and  obey.”*^  A  cir- 
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cular  letter  was  sent  under  the  date  of  June  11,  1762, 
from  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  the  governors  of  all  the  Brit¬ 
ish  colonies  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  from  Quebec 
to  Guadeloupe,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  passed  in  the  last  session,  entitled  an  act  for  making 
“perpetual  an  act  for  the  better  regulation  and  govern¬ 
ment  of  seamen  in  the  merchant’s  service  and  for  extend¬ 
ing  the  provisions  thereof  to  His  Majesty’s  colonies  in 
America.’’**  The  governor  of  Georgia  was  to  see  that 
this  act  of  Parliament  was  enforced. 

The  British  government  emphasized .  very  strongly 
the  power  of  the  governor  over  the  finances  of  the  colony. 
He  was  constantly  advised  as  to  the  careful  supervision 
which  he  was  expected  to  exercise  over  the  royal  revenues. 
All  the  revenue  officials  were  under  his  supervision,  and 
made  their  reports  to  the  British  government  through 
him.  The  problem  as  to  how  to  prevent  frauds  in  the 
revenue  was  quite  difficult  of  solution,  and  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to  in  the  instructions  and  in  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  governor.  Much  stress  was,  of  course, 
laid  upon  trade,  and  he  was  specifically  directed  as  to  the 
valuable  service  which  he  could  and  must  render  by  pro¬ 
moting  in  every  way  possible  the  interests  of  the  English 
merchants.  The  financial  powers  of  the  governor,  as 
has  been  indicated,  included  the  general  inspection  of  all 
salaries.  His  power  to  issue  warrants  for  the  use  of 
public  money  extended  to  the  funds  raised  and  disposed 
of  by  the  assembly,  but  this  body,  near  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period,  insisted  that  in  exercising  this  power  the 
governor  was  encroaching  upon  its  peculiar  rights. 

The  Council  was  an  advisory  board  to  the  governor. 
It  was  at  first  composed  of  ten,  soon  increased  to  twelve, 
of  the  influential  men  of  the  colony.  They  were  appointed 
by  the  king,  usually,  though  not  always,  on  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  the  governor.**  The  relation  of  the  Council 
to  the  governor  was  indicated  in  the  formal  instructions 
to  the  governor.  The  British  government  considered  the 
Council  as  an  advisory  body  only,  with  no  authority  what¬ 
ever  to  compel  the  governor  to  yield  to  its  views.  The 
governor  was  forbidden  to  communicate  to  the  Council 
any  of  his  instructions,  except  what  should  be  deemed 
“convenient”  for  the  royal  service  to  be  imparted  to  that 
body.  The  instructions  were  thus  considered  as  secret 
orders  for  the  guidance  of  the  governor,  and  were  not  to 
be  read  to  the  Council,  although  the  councillors  were  to 
advise  him  in  the  administration  of  the  government.  It 
was,  however,  specified  in  the  instructions  that  he  should 
grant  to  the  councillors  freedom  of  debate  and  vote. 
While  he  could  neither  increase  nor  diminish  the  number 
of  the  Council,  nor  suspend  nor  remove  any  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  without  the  approval  of  the  home  government,  still 
he  was  given  much  power  in  recommending  suspension 
and  suggesting  persons  to  fill  vacancies.  While  the  gov¬ 
ernor  was  not  to  surrender  to  the  Council  any  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  power,  he  was  expected  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad¬ 
vice  which  such  men  would  be  capable  of  giving.  In  the 
practical  administration  of  the  government  it  was  not, 
however,  possible  for  the  governor  to  maintain  such  an 
independent  position  regarding  the  Council.** 

By  the  time  that  Georgia  became  royal  the  position  of 
the  Assembly  was  very  firmly  established  in  the  colonies. 
In  Georgia,  as  in  practically  all  the  other  colonies,  the 
Council  constituted  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  and 
the  lower  house,  known  as  the  Commons  House  of  As¬ 
sembly,  or  simply  the  Assembly,  was  based  on  popular 
representation.  The  royal  instructions  defined  to  some 
extent  the  relations  of  the  governor  to  the  Assembly,  and 
made  it  quite  clear  that  as  chief  executive  of  the  colony 
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he  was  to  exercise  general  supervision  over  it.  The  in¬ 
structions  contained  matters  relating  to  the  legislature 
and  the  laws  of  the  colony,  upon  which  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  very  definite  policy.  The  governor  was  to 
suggest  from  time  to  time  certain  bills,  and  to  endeavor 
to  have  the  grievances  of  the  colonists  settled  as  far  as 
practicable  through  the  legislature.  But  most  of  all,  it 
was  his  most  important  duty  to  represent  the  royal  pre¬ 
rogative  in  the  colony,  and  to  withstand  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature  to  en¬ 
croach  upon  the  authority  of  the  king.  He  had  the  power 
to  call,  to  prorogue,  and  to  dissolve  the  legislature.  No 
act  of  the  legislature  was  effective  without  his  signature, 
and  his  veto  was  final,  as  the  legislature  could  not  pass 
any  measure  over  his  objection.  He  was  to  see  that  no 
law  of  an  unusual  or  extraordinary  nature  was  to  be 
passed  without  a  suspending  clause  rendering  it  inoper¬ 
ative  until  the  king’s  pleasure  should  be  known.  He  was, 
in  fact,  to  send  to  the  British  government,  within  three 
months  after  enactment,  all  laws,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  either  approved  or  disallowed.  The  annual  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  by  Parliament  for  the  governmental  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  did  enable  the  governor 
to  assume  a  somewhat  independent  attitude  toward  the 
legislature,  but  there  were  many  reasons  why  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  endeavor  to  conciliate  the  men  who 
enacted  the  laws,  provided  for  taxation,  made  appropria¬ 
tions,  authorized  the  issue  of  paper  currency,  arranged 
for  defense  and  provided  for  the  general  needs  of  the  col¬ 
ony.  The  pleasant  relations  which  usually  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  governor  and  the  legislature  indicate  that 
there  was  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  needs  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  colony  were  such  as  to  take  precedence  over 
strict  adherence  to  the  royal  instructions.*® 
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The  diplomatic  and  intercolonial  powers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  were  frequently  exercised,  as  is  shown  by  the  cor¬ 
respondence.  There  were,  from  time  to  time,  many  mat¬ 
ters  regarding  trade  with  England,  with  other  colonies, 
and  with  the  Indians,  military  affairs,  and  the  support  of 
some  project  of  the  British  government  concerning  the 
colonies,  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  governor.** 
Theoretically,  the  governorship  was  of  a  vice-regal 
character,  and  he  who  filled  the  office  was  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  king.  The  governor,  like  the  king,  had  the 
power  of  appointing  officials.  He  possessed  the  royal  au¬ 
thority  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia  and  as  vice- 
admiral,  and  could  declare  war  and  make  peace.  The 
king,  with  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  enacted  the  laws, 
so  the  governor,  with  the  Council  and  the  House,  consti¬ 
tuting  the  legislature,  enacted  the  laws  of  the  colony. 
The  royal  prerogative  was  conferred  upon  the  governor 
to  call,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  legislature  and  to  pre¬ 
vent,  by  his  veto,  any  unfavorable  legislation.  He  had 
regal  power  in  regard  to  pardoning  all  offenses  except 
treason  and  felony,  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters  certain 
rights  of  appointment  to  benefices.  In  addition  to  these 
and  other  functions  which  he  was  to  perform,  as  the 
representative  of  the  lord  chancellor  he  was  keeper  of 
the  seal,  and  passed,  under  the  seal  of  the  colony,  all 
grants,  both  of  land  and  of  offices,  and  as  lord  treasurer 
issued  warrants  for  the  disbursing  of  public  funds.  The 
governor  received  his  appointment  and  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  king,  and  was  therefore  legally  and  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  was  therefore 
indirectly  responsible  to  the  colonists.  Since  Parliament 
made  annual  appropriations  for  meeting  a  large  part  of 
the  regular  expenses  of  the  government  of  Georgia,  it  was 
expected  that  the  governor  would  naturally  feel  under 
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obligation  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonists  had  to  bear  some 
of  the  expenses  of  the  administration,  and  some  of  them 
were  called  upon  by  the  governor  to  serve  in  public  of¬ 
fice,  and  thus  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  government 
of  the  colony,  hence  it  was  but  reasonable  that  they 
should  exercise  much  influence  upon  him.  Should  he, 
however,  seek  to  conciliate  them,  he  might  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  British  government,  and  should  he  endeav¬ 
or  to  enforce  strictly  the  royal  instructions,  he  might 
encounter  very  pronounced  and  strenuous  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  colonists.  The  delicate  position  which  he 
occupied  required  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  conditions 
in  the  colony  should  be  considered  in  the  application  of 
the  instructions.  The  colonists  did  not  intend  to  ignore 
the  royal  will  as  expressed  in  the  instructions;  still  they 
insisted  that  the  application  of  them  should  be,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  determined  by  circumstances. 

Notwithstanding  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  there  were  still  but  few  matters  of  purely  local 
concern  which  were  not  referred  to  the  home  government 
for  advice  thereon,  or  for  confirmation  of  the  action  of 
the  governor.  He  was  the  representative  of  the  king  in 
the  colony,  and  according  to  his  instructions  was  expected 
to  see  that  the  royal  will  was  minutely  executed.  The 
close  connection  between  the  colony  and  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  is  shown  by  the  regular  correspondence  of  the 
governor  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  secretaries  of 
state,  the  auditor-general  of  the  plantation  revenues,  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs,  and  other  oflUcials.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  formal  instructions,  the  governor  was,  from 
time  to  time,  informed  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  home 
government  on  his  policies.  The  actual  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  colony  were  contained  in  the  regular  re¬ 
ports  and  the  frequent  letters  sent  by  the  governor.  All 
appointments  and  removals,  except  in  very  minor  cases. 
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all  petitions  of  the  Assembly  to  the  king,  all  acts  of  As¬ 
sembly,  all  revenue  accounts,  and  all  land  grants,  were 
regularly  sent  by  the  governor  to  the  British  government. 
The  position  of  the  governor  was  a  very  difficult  one  to 
fill  with  satisfaction  both  to  the  home  government  and 
to  the  colonists.  The  self-governing  spirit  asserted  itself 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  controversy,  and  for  the 
remaining  ten  years  before  the  Revolution  the  governor 
found  his  task  growing  more  difficult. 

Not  only  the  Assembly,  but  also  the  Council,  which 
was  the  governor’s  cabinet,  on  some  occasions,  seriously 
interfered  with  the  executive  in  the  administration  of  the 
government.  The  controversies  between  the  governor 
and  the  Council,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Assembly  after 
1765,  show  that  there  was  a  tendency  toward  self-govern¬ 
ment.  It  seems  that  there  was  not,  necessarily,  an  in¬ 
creasing  dislike  of  all  royal  governors,  for  whenever  a 
governor  really  endeavored  to  serve  the  colonists  there 
was  usually  quietude  and  prosperity.  It  would  not  be 
correct  to  state  that  the  growing  discontent  of  the  col¬ 
onists  was  due  altogether  to  their  desire  for  self-govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  they  openly  demanded  of  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  the  recognition  of  this  right.  The  governors  them¬ 
selves  were  responsible  for  much  of  the  popular  spirit. 
For  the  determination  of  a  dictatorial  governor  to  force 
the  colonists  to  comply  with  the  royal  instructions,  very 
naturally  influenced  them  to  desire  relief  from  a  system 
which  placed  such  men  over  them.  Whenever  a  royal 
governor  sought  to  know  and  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
the  colony,  there  was  no  expression  of  such  a  desire-  The 
fact  remains  that  so  long  as  a  governor  could  keep  the 
colony  quiet  and  prosperous,  and  trade  with  England  was 
successful,  thus  increasing  the  royal  revenues  and  fur¬ 
nishing  the  British  merchants  a  lucrative  return  on  their 
investment,  nothing  was  said  about  the  royal  instruc¬ 
tions,  the  royal  prerogative,  or  the  popular  spirit  of  the 
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colonists.  The  administrations  of  the  three  royal  gov¬ 
ernors  will  be  briefly  considered,  in  order'  to  ascertain 
the  efficiency  of  each  as  the  representative  of  the  crown 
and  also  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  people  of  the  colony. 

Governor  Reynolds 

Captain  John  Reynolds  of  the  British  Navy  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  August  6,  1754,  the  flrst  royal  governor,  and 
arrived  in  the  colony  October  29  of  that  year  and  was 
very  cordially  received.  In  his  first  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  he  gave  an  account  of  conditions  in  Savannah, 
and  among  the  statements  made  are  the  following  which 
indicated  the  needs  of  the  colony.  “The  town  of  Savan¬ 
nah  is  well  situated  and  contains  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  houses,  all  wooden  ones,  very  small  and  mostly  very 
old.  The  biggest  was  used  for  the  meeting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Assistants,  wherein  I  sat  in  Council  for  a  few 
days,  but  one  end  fell  down  whilst  we  were  all  there,  and 
obliged  us  to  move  to  a  kind  of  shed  behind  the  court¬ 
house,  which  being  quite  unfit,  I  have  given  orders,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  fit  up  the  shell  of  a  house 
which  was  lately  built  for  laying  up  the  silk,  but  was  never 
made  use  of,  being  very  ill-calculated  for  that  purpose 
as  Mr.  Ottolenghe  informs  me,  wherefore  he  says  he  has 
no  further  use  for  it,  but  it  will  make  a  tolerable  good 
house  for  the  Council  and  Assembly  to  meet  in,  and  for  a 
few  offices  besides.”  He  informed  the  home  government 
of  the  very  great  need  of  troops  to  protect  the  colony 
from  the  Indians,  and  also  from  the  French  and  Span¬ 
iards,  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  adequate  forts.” 
Ample  opportunity  was  afforded  the  governor  to  under¬ 
take  constructive  work  in  every  way.  In  the  plans  for 
the  fortifications,  which,  however,  were  not  favored  by 
the  home  government,  the  organization  of  the  militia, 
.the  organization  of  the  courts,  the  dealings  with  the  In- 
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dians,  granting  of  land,  the  encouragement  to  settlers, 
the  desire  to  establish  towns,  and  the  encouragement 
given  the  Assembly  in  passing  certain  important  and 
much  needed  laws.  Governor  Reynolds  attempted,  at  least, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colony.  In  his  letters  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  he  furnished  detailed  accounts  of  many 
matters  of  importance,  such,  for  example,  as  Indian  af¬ 
fairs,  the  silk  culture,  the  granting  of  land,  finances, 
trade,  military  affairs,  and  answering  of  the  charges  pre¬ 
ferred  against  his  administration.®*  He  thus  endeavored 
to  keep  the  home  government  informed  as  to  conditions 
in  the  colony. 

On  January  15,  1755,  two  and  a  half  months  after 
his  arrival,  an  appeal  was  made  by  eight  men,  under  the 
leadership  of  Edmund  Grey,  to  the  freeholders  of  the 
colony,  to  meet  in  Savannah  to  protect  their  liberties, 
which  they  claimed  would  be  jeopardized  by  the  royal 
government.  This  conspiracy  was  immediately  sup¬ 
pressed,  and  four  of  the  men  implicated  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly  were  expelled  from  that  body.** 
The  governor  was  supported  by  the  Council  and  the  As¬ 
sembly  in  this  matter,  and  did  not  consider  this  conspir¬ 
acy  as  indicative  of  a  general  opposition  to  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  Governor  Reynolds  had,  however,  antagonized 
many  persons  of  influence  by  his  rather  arbitrary  meth¬ 
ods,  and  more  especially  by  permitting  his  secretary  to 
monopolize  many  offlces,  and  by  dissolving  the  Assembly 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of 
his  secretary.  A  memorial  was  presented  (July  7,  1756) 
in  person  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  Alexander  Kellet,  a 
member  of  the  Council  in  Georgia,  at  the  request  of  coun¬ 
cillors,  representatives,  officials,  and  influential  planters, 
which  was  as  follows:  “That  the  inability  of  Governor 
Reynolds,  conferred,  in  a  few  months  after  his  arrival. 
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the  whole  administration  of  affairs  on  William  Little,  a 
surgeon  in  the  Navy,  who  was  his  private  secretary,  who 
is  a  person  unconversant  in  business  and  of  most  despotic 
principles.  That  Mr.  Little  has  had  a  complaint  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  governor  against  him  by  all  the  councillors 
except  one,  in  prosecution  whereof  he  was  proved  guilty 
of  extortion  as  clerk  of  the  General  Court,  and  of  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  a  minute  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose 
clerk  he  was,  in  order  to  cover  his  sinking  a  bill  that  had 
passed  both  houses,  and  of  forging  a  minute  relative  to 
another  bill  which  had  also  gone  through  the  two  houses, 
as  he  had  acknowledged  the  suppressing  of  it  under  his 
hand.  He  has  dissolved  the  best  Assembly  he  will  ever 
probably  meet  in  Georgia,  merely  to  frustrate  an  inquiry 
into  Mr.  Little’s  conduct.  He  has  falsified  the  minutes  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  House.  The  grand  jury  of  which 
Mr.  Little  was  foreman  has  presented  the  person  acting 
as  deputy  clerk  of  the  Assembly  for  refusing,  (by  Little’s 
order)  a  sight  of  those  minutes.  The  Attorney  General 
of  Georgia  has  exhibited  information  against  him  as  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  for  accusing  a  person  of  and  arresting 
him,  for  high  treason,  without  any  evidence  to  support 
the  charge.  Governor  Reynolds  had  sought  to  ‘depreciate 
the  Council’  in  discontinuing  some  usual  meetings  and 
then  calling  meetings  unnecessarily;  refusing  to  convey 
royal  instructions  concerning  the  duty  of  the  councillors, 
ignoring  the  advice  of  the  Council,  especially  as  to  distrib¬ 
uting  presents  for  Indians,  and  then  turned  over  this 
matter  to  Mr.  Little.  He  has  suspended  Mr.  Clement 
Martin  from  the  Council,  a  splendid  man,  simply  because 
he  had  delivered  the  remonstrance  of  the  Council  against 
Mr.  Little.  He  has  made  appointments  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  Council;  refused  to  have  entered  in  the  minutes 
the  dissent  of  a  councillor.  He  has  established  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  court  in  which  he  alone  presides  and  before  which 
he  summoned  councillors  in  Mr.  Little’s  case,  and  sent  an 
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order  to  the  senior  justice  of  the  General  Court  not  to 
permit  the  attorney-general  to  act  as  an  attorney  in  that 
court.  He  sought  to  discontinue  the  office  of  provost  mar¬ 
shal,  at  least  to  get  signatures  to  a  petition  to  have  him 
suspended.^® 

The  foregoing  will  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
charges  preferred  against  the  governor,  which  were  taken 
up  in  a  more  detailed  way  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  To 
each  of  the  fourteen  charges  Reynolds  made  answer,  and 
sought  to  exonerate  himself.^^  The  complaints  were, 
however,  so  general,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  king  (July  29,  1756)  his  recall,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointing  of  Henry  Ellis  lieutenant-governor,  which  was 
done  within  a  few  days  (August  4,  1756).^*  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  arrival  of  Ellis  (Feb.  16,  1757)  that 
Reynolds  returned  to  England  to  personally  answer  the 
charges. 

Governor  Reynolds  was  soon  dissatisfied  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Georgia,  as  indicated  by  the  following  letter, 
written  about  ten  months  after  his  arrival,  which  per¬ 
haps  had  some  influence  on  his  failure  as  an  executive. 
In  the  letter  of  September  8,  1755,  he  stated  to  the  Board 
of  Trade:  “I  have  just  now  read  in  a  newspaper  that 
Mr.  Greenville  has  resigned  the  government  of  Barba- 
does,  and  if  my  administration  in  this  of  Georgia  is  ap¬ 
proved  of,  which  I  trust  it  will  be,  considering  the  great 
difficulty  I  have  had  in  introducing  and  establishing  a 
regular  form  of  government,  with  such  awkward  instru¬ 
ments  as  I  have  to  assist  me,  among  a  lawless,  anti-mon¬ 
archal  people  as  these  are,  and  without  any  military  aid 
to  maintain  the  civil  power ;  then  I  most  humbly  beg  your 
lordship’s  recommendation  for  the  government  of  Barba- 
does.  But  if  I  am  too  late  in  this  my  humble  request,  as 
we  are  here,  so  much  out  of  the  way  of  intelligence  that 
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I  have  not  had  a  letter  from  England  these  six  months, 

I  take  this  opportunity  humbly  to  beg  your  lordships’ 
recommendation  for  any  other  government  that  may  be¬ 
come  vacant,  for  the  profits  of  this,  is  so  very  inconsider¬ 
able  that  all  my  perquisites  come  to  no  more  than  £60  a 
year,  and  my  salary  being  but  £600  and  my  unavoidable 
expense  as  governor  in  this  dear  country  being  £700  a 
year,  1  have  the  greatest  reason  to  wish  for  something 
more  profitable.”** 

Governor  Ellis 

While  Henry  Ellis  assumed  his  duties  with  the  title 
of  lieutenant-governor,  it  was  only  about  a  year  later 
that  he  was  commissioned  governor.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  however,  he  was  recognized  as 
having  the  power  of  governor.  He  was  very  cordially 
received  by  the  Council,  by  the  Assembly,  by  many  or¬ 
ganizations  and  societies,  and  by  the  people  generally. 
There  was  universal  discontent  resulting  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  administration,  and  it  was  very  necessary  for  him 
to  act  with  great  caution.  In  his  first  letter  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  he  made  the  following  statement  regarding  the 
situation :  ‘T  found  the  people  here  exceedingly  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  each  other,  and  an  almost  universal  discontent 
arising  from  the  late  proceedings  and  persons  in  power.” 
He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  arbitrary  methods  of 
his  predecessor.  Before  leaving  England,  he  requested 
that  the  Board  of  Trade  send  five  hundred  muskets  for 
use  in  the  colony,  and  additional  presents  for  the  Indians. 
The  granting  of  this  request  by  the  Board  of  Trade  en¬ 
abled  Ellis  to  enter  upon  his  administration  with  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  colonists  assured.  With 
ability  and  tact  he  endeavored  to  make  the  necessary  re- 
adjustments  in  order  to  correct  the  most  unfortunate 
blunders  of  his  predecessor.  In  his  speeches  to  the  Coun- 
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cil  and  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  he  sought  to 
convince  these  influential  men  of  his  earnest  purpose  to 
work  harmoniously  with  them.  In  their  exnression  of 
thanks  to  him  for  his  speech  they  pledged  their  loyalty, 
and  assured  him  of  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
him  “in  every  just  and  necessary  measure  for  the  general 
welfare.”  These  pledges  of  good  will  were  sincerely  ob¬ 
served,  for  during  his  administration  the  relations  with 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly  were  usually  characterized 
by  harmony  and  tranquillity.  The  legislation  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  indicates  that  the  governor  and  the  Assem¬ 
bly  sought  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  colony  by  enacting 
into  law  those  measures  which  were  best  adapted  for 
remedying  the  prevailing  conditions,  and  for  preventing 
anticipated  difficulties.  An  interesting  commentary  upon 
the  period  may  be  observed  in  the  precaution  taken 
against  internal  disturbances,  invasion,  or  any  sudden 
danger,  in  the  requirement  that  every  white  man  over  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  was  to  carry  with  him  to  the  place  of 
public  worship,  “one  good  gun  or  pair  of  pistols  with  at 
least  six  charges  of  gunpowder  and  ball.”  This  law  was 
also  continued  into  the  next  administration. 

The  regular  correspondence  of  Governor  Ellis  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  full  and  detailed  accounts 
were  given  of  conditions  in  the  colony,  indicated  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  have  the  home  government  frequently  in¬ 
formed  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  the  colony.  In  his 
first  year  some  of  his  letters  contained  references  to 
rather  interesting  and  important  matters.  In  a  letter 
of  March  20,  1757,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  mentions 
the  following:  “I  find,  my  lords,  that  people  claim  as  a 
right  fifty  acres  of  land  for  every  person  in  the  family, 
whites  or  blacks,  by  which  means  as  their  stocks  increase, 
their  lands  will  increase  also  to  an  exorbitant  extent, 
which  I  presume  never  was  the  intention  of  His  Majesty, 
especially  as  people  do  not  think  themselves  obliged  to 
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cultivate  any  part  of  the  additional  lands  they  take  up, 
but  are  contented  with  cultivating  so  much  more  of  their 
old  lands  as  they  ought  by  their  grants  to  cultivate  of 
the  new,  until  it  suits  their  own  convenience  to  enter 
upon  the  new  lands.  By  this  means  particular  people 
will  not  only  soon  get  possession  of  immense  tracts  of 
lands  but  a  great  part  of  them  will  be  suffered  a  long 
time  to  lie  waste,  directly  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
colony.  And  as  this  practise  may  in  time  become  a 
great  inconvenience  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  some 
method  should  immediately  be  taken  to  prevent  it.”^*  In 
this  same  letter  he  referred  to  two  other  letters,  and 
stated  that  the  colony  was  quiet:  “Nothing  has  occurred 
worth  mentioning  since  I  forwarded  these  dispatches.  I 
must  beg  leave  to  refer  your  lordships  to  them,  and  only 
say  in  general  that  after  so  violent  a  ferment  as  I  found 
this  province  in  on  my  arrival,  we  are  now  perfectly 
quiet,  faction  loses  ground  daily,  and  I  hope  will  disap¬ 
pear  with  its  authors.” 

In  a  letter  of  May  25,  1757,  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
he  referred  to  the  presents  for  the  Indians,  and  also  arms 
and  ammunition  recently  received  from  the  home  govern¬ 
ment,  and  reported  information  of  French  ships  of  war 
being  near  Cuba.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  “I  have  notified,”  said  Ellis,  “this  intel¬ 
ligence  with  my  conjectures  thereon  to  Lord  Londoun  and 
the  other  governors  on  the  continent,  not  to  alarm  but 
to  turn  their  thoughts  this  way.  For  my  own  part  your 
lordships  may  entirely  depend  that  I  will  give  the  utmost 
attention  and  use  the  strongest  endeavors  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  the  Indians,  which  is  certainly  an  object 
of  the  last  moment,  at  this  conjecture,  and  if  we  succeed 
therein  it  will  effectively  disconcert  the  prospects  of  our 
enemies.  I  may  perhaps  be  too  importunate  with  your 
lordships  in  renewing  my  solicitations  for  a  small  body 
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of  troops  to  be  stationed  at  particular  places  in  this 
province,  but  the  necessity  of  the  service  prompts  me  to 
it.”  In  a  letter  of  Auj^ust  1,  1767,  to  William  Pitt,  he 
showed  why  Georgia  could  not  be  expected  to  render 
much  assistance  during  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The 
Assembly  had  imposed  a  tax  of  three  shillings  a  head 
upon  negroes,  and  two  shillings  upon  every  one  hundred 
acres  of  land,  but  the  total  amount  which  would  be  rea¬ 
lized  from  these  special  taxes  would  not  exceed  £500.  He 
stated  that  he  was  planning  to  build  five  forts.  The  in¬ 
ability  of  the  colonists  was  somewhat  emphasized  by  the 
following  statement:  “Until  within  these  eight  or  ten 
years  the  bulk  of  the  people  had  their  provisions  served 
to  them  out  of  the  public  store,  which  expense  was  an¬ 
nually  provided  for  by  Parliament.”  He  estimated  the 
population  at  that  time  to  be  between  four  and  five  thou¬ 
sand  whites,  of  whom  seven  hundred  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms.  The  negroes  were  estimated  to  be  about 
two  thousand.  Of  the  white  population  he  stated :  “The 
former  in  general  are  so  very  poor  that  they  but  barely 
subsist  themselves.  I  am  confident  there  are  not  ten  men 
in  the  province  that  are  worth  £500  each.”  For  this 
reason  he  held  that  the  colony  could  render  very  little 
service  in  the  war,  and  also  urged  that  a  ship  of  war  be 
sent  to  protect  the  coast.  A  few  months  earlier  (March 
11,  1757)  he  referred  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
colony  in  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  follows ;  “The 
poverty  of  this  province  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to 
prepare  for  defense-”*®  In  another  letter  (May  6,  1767) 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  referred  to  the  same  matter,  in 
stating  that  owing  to  the  “poverty  of  the  people”  the 
Assembly  could  provide  for  only  one  year  at  a  time.  He 
stated  that  there  was  great  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  that  almost  the  only  money  which  they  had  was  paper 
currency,  issued  without  royal  authority.** 
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In  a  letter  (July  8, 1757)  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Ellis  indicated  the  confidence  of  the  colonists  in  his 
leadership,  and  also  his  purpose  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  his  administration.  As  to  the  support  given  him  he 
states:  “The  utmost  harmony  has  taken  place  between 
the  several  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  public 
business  goes  on  with  ease  and  exi)edition.”  In  regard 
to  finances  and  the  war,  he  states :  “I  have  insisted  upon 
the  necessity  of  doubling  the  former  tax,  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  and  have  good  grounds  to  conclude  this  will  be 
done.  I  am  sorry  there  is  a  necessity  for  it  as  I  know  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  people  which  indeed  is  great. 
For  the  safety  of  our  arms  and  ammunition,  (having  no 
magazine)  and  to  enable  the  inhabitants  to  arm  the  trust¬ 
iest  of  their  slaves  upon  any  sudden  emergency  and  make 
the  best  resistance  possible  I  intend  to  distribute  small 
quantities  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  magistrates 
through  the  country,  not  to  be  made  use  of  but  in  time 
of  danger  and  returned  to  the  public  store  when  our  ap¬ 
prehensions  are  over.”*’ 

Governor  Ellis  showed  his  tact  and  statesmanship  in 
dealing  with  the  Assembly,  especially  in  so  delicate  a 
matter  as  the  restoring  to  the  governor  and  Council  the 
right  of  auditing  the  accounts  and  issuing  money.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  (August  1,  1757)  he  states: 
“Your  lordships  will  find  that  I  have  accomplished  what 
I  aimed  at,  the  restoring  of  the  right  of  auditing  the  ac¬ 
counts  and  issuing  the  public  money  to  the  governor  and 
Council  to  whom  it  properly  belongs.  For  as  things 
stood  before  no  money  was  to  be  issued  but  by  a  special 
order  from  the  lower  house  of  the  Assembly.  As  this 
point  has  been  carried  with  much  difficulty,  I  hope  no 
governor  hereafter  will  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  relin¬ 
quish  it.*'** 
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The  interest  of  Governor  Ellis  in  endeavoring  to  make 
some  preparation  for  defense  at  the  time  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  his  willingness  to  support  the  troops 
on  his  own  credit,  are  shown  in  a  letter  of  May  20,  1758, 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  the  following  statements 
occur :  “It  is  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  since  a  troop 
of  rangers  were  begun  to  be  raised  here,  the  late  governor 
drew  bills  upon  the  Earl  of  Londoun  for  their  subsistence, 
which  were  protested.  Upon  the  most  urgent  and  repeat¬ 
ed  remonstrances  his  lordship  ten  months  ago  furnished 
me  with  a  credit  upon  the  Paymaster  at  New  York  for 
£850  sterling  to  maintain  them  till  further  orders,  that 
sum  is  expended,  but  those  orders  are  not  yet  arrived 
notwithstanding  his  lordship  has  embarked  for  England. 
I  am  now  supporting  them  upon  my  own  credit,  which, 
that  I  may  be  the  longer  able  to  do,  I  have  been  compelled 
to  disband  half  their  number,  and  if  General  Abercromby, 
to  whom  I  have  repeatedly  and  pressingly  wrote  upon  this 
subject  does  not  speedily  authorize  me  to  keep  them  on 
foot  and  appropriate  a  proper  fund  for  that  purpose,  I 
shall  be  constrained  to  dismiss  the  rest.”^* 

Some  months  later  in  the  same  year,  in  a  letter  (Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1758)  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  Governor  Ellis 
showed  his  determination  to  keep  before  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  the  defenseless  condition  of  the  colony,  as  fol¬ 
lows;  “I  have  repeatedly  urged  these  matters  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  Right  Honorable  Secretary  of 
State  and  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  King’s  forces 
in  these  parts,  but  hitherto  with  less  effect  than  I  could 
wish.  One  point  in  particular  concerns  me  so  much  that 
I  cannot  now  be  silent  upon  it,  notwithstanding  I  have 
so  often  mentioned  it ;  I  mean  what  relates  to  the  rangers 
raised  here  by  my  predecessor,  who  are  not  yet  upon  any 
establishment  but  have  for  many  months  past  been  main¬ 
tained  upon  my  own  credit  and  risk.  They  are  highly 
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necessary  to  be  kept  on  foot  and  have  been  more  than 
tacitly  allowed  of  by  the  Earl  of  Londoun.  I  am  there¬ 
fore,  afraid  1  cannot  answer  to  disband  them,  although 
I  am  not  able  to  support  them  much  longer.  His  lordship 
gave  me  a  credit  last  year  for  £850  to  subsist  them  until 
further  orders,  but  those  have  never  arrived,  and  that 
sum  has  been  expended  long  ago.  §ince  General  Aber- 
cromby  assumed  the  chief  command  I  have  wrote  no  less 
than  four  times  successively  to  him  upon  this  very  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  cannot  be  favored  with  one  line  in  answer.  In 
short,  this  affair  has  created  in  me  a  great  deal  of  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  embarrassment,  especially  as  I  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  smallest  instruction  although  no  meth¬ 
od  to  gain  it  has  been  left  untried.  Indeed,  I  am  equally 
in  the  dark  in  regard  to  some  other  points  of  moment 
and  notwithstanding  my  best  endeavors  I  find  myself  in 
a  very  unpleasant  and  hazardous  situation  much  exposed 
to  censure  and  mischance.  Surely  my  lords  if  the  present 
times  were  less  perturbed  and  dangerous  there  would  be 
sufficient  reason  for  keeping  up  a  small  body  of  troops 
here.  The  want  of  means  to  enforce  the  laws  necessar¬ 
ily  brings  the  government  into  contempt  and  constrains 
me  to  wink  at  many  enormities  committed  by  our  own 
people  and  the  savages.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
former  to  set  their  civil  power  at  defiance,  and  gangs  of 
the  latter  have  more  than  once  lived  at  discretion  upon 
the  outsettlers  and  drove  away  numbers  of  their  cattle. 
A  few  months  ago  some  straggling  Indians  robbed  and 
murdered  a  whole  family  not  forty  miles  from  Savan¬ 
nah.”*®  The  persistence  of  Governor  Ellis  was  shown  in 
a  letter  written  two  months  later  to  Lord  Barrington, 
in  which  the  statements  just  quoted  were  repeated,  and 
in  addition  there  were  seven  very  good  reasons  given 
why  the  colony  should  be  aided  in  keeping  the  rangers, 
and  if  possible  other  troops,  ready  for  any  emergency. 
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It  was  in  the  administration  of  Governor  Ellis  that 
the  settlement  was  arranged  with  Thomas  Bosomworth 
and  his  wife  in  regard  to  their  claims  to  lands.  These 
claims  had  been  the  source  of  much  controversy.  When 
the  settlement  was  arranged,  upon  instructions  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  agreed  to  before  the  governor  and 
Council,  general  approval  was  expressed  by  the  colonists. 
Governor  Ellis,  in  his  desire  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
colonists,  did  not  hesitate  on  some  occasions  to  oppose 
certain  measures  which  received  popular  support.  In 
regard  to  the  paper  currency  he  agreed  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  that  issuing  of  it  was  illegal,  as  in  the  act  of 
1759  providing  for  it  there  was  a  clause  suspending  its 
operation  until  the  approval  of  the  act  by  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  secured.®^  In  dealing  with  the  Indians, 
Governor  Ellis  displayed  remarkable  tact  and  diplomacy 
and  succeeded  in  so  conciliating  them,  especially  the 
Creeks,  as  to  secure  their  agreement  to  a  treaty  of  friend¬ 
ship. 

Governor  Ellis  found  the  climate  in  Georgia  was  seri¬ 
ously  affecting  his  health,  and  requested  to  be  relieved  of 
his  duties.  This  request  was  granted  within  a  few 
months,  and  James  Wright  was  appointed  on  May  30, 
1760,  but  did  not  arrive  to  assume  his  duties  until  No¬ 
vember  2,  1760.  It  was  sometimes  true  that  on  public 
occasions  such  as  the  departure  of  a  royal  governor,  the 
speeches  delivered  might  not  be  in  all  respects  sincere. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  questioning  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  the  speeches  delivered  before  the  Council  and  As¬ 
sembly  just  before  his  departure,  and  the  response  of 
the  two  houses.  In  his  speech.  Governor  Ellis  stated  that 
he  wished  “to  return  both  houses  of  Assembly  my  very 
sincere  and  hearty  acknowledgements  for  the  great  as¬ 
sistance  they  have  afforded  me  in  carrying  on  the  king’s 
service  and  the  business  of  the  colony  during  the  whole 
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course  of  my  administration.  Possessed  as  I  am  with 
the  most  grateful  sense  of  this  and  every  other  obligation 
conferred  on  me  by  the  good  people  of  Georgia,  they 
may  be  perfectly  assured  of  my  best  wishes  and  most 
zealous  endeavors  upon  all  occasions  to  promote  what¬ 
ever  may  contribute  to  their  happiness  and  the  welfare 
of  the  province.”  Responding  to  this  farewell  address, 
the  Council  and  House  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the 
colonists  to  him  for  his  beneficial  administration,  and 
among  other  statements  were  the  following:  “The  many 
useful  laws  which  have  received  your  Excellency’s  as¬ 
sent,  whereby  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law  have  been 
rendered  more  easy  and  expeditious,  and  the  civil  rights 
and  properties  of  the  people  fenced  against  the  corrupt 
practices  of  wicked  and  designing  men ;  the  ability  which 
you  have  exerted  in  healing  those  unhappy  divisions  with 
which  the  colony  was  rent  at  your  arrival ;  the  credit  you 
have  restored  to  the  government;  and  the  zeal  with  which 
you  have  promoted  and  encouraged  every  measure  tend¬ 
ing  to  the  public  advantage,  entitle  your  Excellency  to' 
our  most  grateful  and  hearty  acknowledgments.  Nor  do 
we  esteem  it  less  happy  for  us,  nor  less  honorable  for 
you,  Sir,  that  whilst  other  more  opulent  and  more  popu¬ 
lous  provinces  have  been  ravaged  by  a  barbarous  and 
cruel  enemy,  this  infant  colony  surrounded  with  more 
numerous  savages,  and  with  an  open  and  defenceless 
frontier  to  our  powerful  European  enemy,  has  not  been 
involved  in  a  ruinous  and  destructive  war.  We  beg  leave 
to  assure  your  Excellency  that  we  have  the  greatest  re¬ 
liance  on  your  attention  to  the  welfare  and  true  interests 
of  this  colony  so  fully  manifested  in  the  whole  course  of 
your  administration.”®* 

62  C.R.(;a.  xm:428. 
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DAVIS,  BRAGG,  AND  JOHNSTON 
IN  THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN 

By  Thomas  Robson  Hay 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

After  the  Confederate  disaster  at  Chattanooga  in  No¬ 
vember,  1863,  President  Davis  could  no  longer  retain 
General  Braxton  Bragg  in  the  command  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Army  of  Tennessee.  For  some  months  the  rank  and 
file  of  this  army  had  been  increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
Bragg’s  leadership.  On  more  than  one  occasion  this 
officer  had  been  in  open  disagreement  with  some  or  all 
of  his  subordinate  commanders.  Chaos  reigned. 

The  last  vestige  of  Bragg’s  authority  was  swept  away 
by  Grant’s  victorious  troops  as  they  charged  over  Mis¬ 
sionary  Ridge.  Bragg  could  do  no  more  than  to  recognize 
promptly  the  inevitable.  He  asked  to  be  relieved.  Davis 
reluctantly  acceded  to  his  request.  The  command  was 
offered  to  Bragg’s  senior  corps  commander.  General  W.  J. 
Hardee,  but  this  officer  declined  the  dangerous  honor. 
Forced  to  find  a  successor,  who  was  capable  and  who  could 
command  the  confidence  of  the  army.  President  Davis 
was  finally  obliged  to  call  on  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston. 
Bragg,  on  his  part,  retired  to  a  health  resort  in  northern 
Georgia. 

A  recent  study  of  Jefferson  Davis  as  president  of  the 
South^  gives  what  seems  to  be  a  rather  erroneous  and  in¬ 
accurate  account  of  the  mutual  relations  of  President 
Davis  and  General  Bragg,  especially  as  they  relate  to  the 
C!onfederate  leadership  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  of  the 
summer  of  1864.  In  the  following  discussion  it  is  in¬ 
tended  briefly  to  examine  some  of  these  statements. 

On  January  27,  1864,  President  Davis  telegraphed 
General  Bragg,  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  where  he  was 

1  H.  J.  E^kenrode,  Davit,  Pretidtnt  of  tha  South,  Heneaforth 

cited  M  “Eekenrode’e  Davit.” 
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resting  and  recuperating:  “Ck)me  to  Richmond  if  your 
health  permits.  I  wish  to  confer  with  you.”*  Davis  ap¬ 
parently  wanted  to  discuss  with  Bragg  the  matter  of  his 
assignment  as  the  president’s  military  adviser.  At  their 
meeting  they  undoubtedly  discussed  the  situation  in  Geor¬ 
gia  in  some  detail,  and  also  the  matter  of  the  assignment 
of  General  John  B.  Hood  to  duty  in  Johnston’s  army. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  General  Bragg  was  not  in 
Richmond  from  before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  in 
September,  1863,  until  about  the  1st  of  February,  when 
he  came  on  for  the  suggested  conference,  it  is  hardly  cor¬ 
rect  to  say  that  “Bragg  had  become  thick  with  Hood  while 
the  latter  was  at  Richmond  convalescing”  from  the  wound 
received  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  In  February, 
1864,  there  is  no  evidence  to  make  it  appear  that  Hood 
“was  Bragg’s  proteg6.”>  Hood’s  order  to  report  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnston  for  assignment  to  duty  with  the  army  in 
Georgia  was  issued  February  9,  1864.*  He  apparently 
set  out  at  once,  as  on  the  18th  of  February  he  was  at 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  visiting  his  fiancee.  Miss  Sally 
Preston,  a  daughter  of  General  John  S.  Preston,  soon  to 
be  the  superintendent  of  conscription.® 

Discussing  the  relations  of  Bragg  and  Johnston,  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  there  was  “a  feud”  between  these 
two  officers  as  early  as  the  fall  of  1863.  We  read:  “Bragg 
was  not  of  a  grateful  disposition  and  he  had  come  to  dis¬ 
like  Johnston  and  to  disbelieve  in  him.  He  was  soon 
to  become  Johnston’s  bitter  personal  enemy.”* 

Whatever  the  post-bellum  attitude  and  relations  of  the 
two  men  and  their  adherents,  it  is  not  evident  that  this 
feeling  came  to  exist  between  them  until  the  opposition 

2  The  War  of  tho  JtebeUion:  A  Compilation  of  tho  Ofieial  Koeordo  of 
Union  and  ConftdoraU  ArmUo,  62,  port  2:M7.  Henceforth  cited  as  *^0.  B." 

2  E^kenrode’e  Davio,  p.  277. 

4  O.  R.  82.  part  2:699. 

6  Johnston  to  Hood,  at  Colombia.  S.  C.,  Feb.  18,  1864,  O.  JZ.  62,  part  Si 

624. 

6  Eckenrode’s  Davio,  p.  227. 
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of  the  politicians  to  Johnston,  and  this  officer’s  silence 
regarding  his  plans  and  policies  in  opposing  Sherman’s 
advance  to  Atlanta,  caused  Bragg  to  change  from  his  old 
attitude  of  friendliness,  both  because  it  seemed  expedient 
to  do  so  and  also  because,  perhaps,  Bragg  really  came 
to  feel  himself  slighted  and  unjustly  treated  by  Johnston. 

On  January  10,  1864,  Bragg  wrote  Johnston,  appar¬ 
ently  in  answer  to  some  letter  from  Johnston:  “I  re¬ 
joice  to  be  able  to  address  you  in  acknowledging  your 
kind  and  generous  note  from  Meriden  [Mississippi]. 
That  spontaneous  offering  from  a  brother  soldier  and 
fellow  citizen,  so  honored  and  esteemed,  will  be  treasured 
as  a  source  of  happiness  and  a  reward  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstances  can  impair.  ...  no  one  .  .  .  will 
rejoice  more  than  myself  at  the  success  which  I  trust 
awaits  you  and  at  the  future  award  of  honors  already 
won.”  On  February  26,  1864,  Johnston  wrote  Bragg: 
“I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see  the  announcement  of  your 
promotion  [to  be  military  adviser  to  President  Davis].”’ 

Unfortunately  for  the  two  men  and  for  the  cause  they 
served,  this  cordial  attitude  soon  turned  to  bitterness  and 
hate.  Probably  the  rift  first  began  to  appear  in  March, 
1864,  when  Johnston  continued  to  insist  that  he  could 
not  take  the  offensive  without  re-enforcements  and  with¬ 
out  adequate  clothing  and  supplies.  Hood’s  continued 
appeals  to  Bragg  and  to  Davis,  after  Sherman  began  his 
advance  southward  from  Chattanooga,  that  he  wanted 
to  fight,  but  that  Johnston  insisted  on  retreating,  did  not 
help  matters  any.®  Gradually,  Bragg’s  former  friendly 
attitude  changed,  first  to  censure  and  finally  to  open  hate. 
Even  as  late  as  April,  1864,  however,  Bragg  “lectured” 
one  of  President  Davis’  personal  staff  “on  expressing 
an  opinion  unfavorable  to  General  Johnston’s  military 
ability.”* 

7  O.  R.  S2.  part  2:64S,  806. 

8  Hood  to  Brass  and  Seddon,  March  10,  1864 ;  Hood  to  Davis,  March  Tt 
1864 :  Hood  to  DavU.  March  10,  1864 ;  and  Hood  to  Brass.  AprU  18,  1864,  O. 
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Johnston,  on  his  part,  apparently  had  no  feelings  of 
ill  will  toward  Bragg  until  after  this  officer’s  visit  to 
Georgia  in  July,  1864.  He  wrote  his  brother  on  August 
28,  1864 reports  from  various  directions  convince 
me  that  General  Bragg  did  what  he  could  to  injure  me 
by  way  of  reconciling  the  people  to  the  event  [of  his 

relief  from  command] . He  visited  me  just  before 

my  removal,  but  we  had  no  other  conversation  on  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  than  I  introduced  and  he  left  me  in  the  be¬ 
lief  that  his  visit  was  casual  and  that  he  was  gratified 
with  the  state  of  things. . . 

It  appears  that  President  Davis  only  “reluctantly” 
made  up  his  mind  to  replace  Johnston.  The  author  says 
that  “he  had  not  decided  on  his  successor.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  if  Johnston  was  to  be  relieved.  Hood  was  practi¬ 
cally  the  only  possible  “successor.”  Lee  could  not  leave 
Virginia.  Hardee  had  declined  the  permanent  command 
when  he  relieved  Bragg  in  the  previous  December.  Polk 
was  dead.  A.  P.  Stewart,  Cheatham,  and  Cleburne  were 
hardly  considered.  Certainly  Bragg  could  not  expect  to 
be  reappointed,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  he  desired 
to  be.  The  army  would  probably  have  refused  to  receive 
him,  as  it  did  Pemberton  at  an  earlier  date.  This  left 
only  Hood,  unless  Beauregard,  Longstreet,  A.  P.  Hill,  or 
Wade  Hampton  should  be  sent  from  Virginia.  Bragg 
“designated  Hood  for  the  command  of  the  army”  in  his 
letter  to  Davis  of  July  15,  1864.^^  But  his  designation 
meant  nothing.  Hood  was  practically  the  only  one  who 
could  be  “designated.” 

82,  pmrt  8:606-8  and  781;  Hood  to  Brags,  July  14,  1864,  O.  R.  88,  part  6:880: 
Hood  to  Bragg,  April  8,  1864,  in  Popart  of  Gonoral  Bromton  Bragg,  Idbrarr. 
Weatern  Reaerve  Hiatorieal  Society,  CleTcland,  O. 

9  Lt.  H.  W.  Waltera,  from  Auguata,  Ga.,  to  Bragg,  Joly  11,  1864. 
Bragg  Papora. 

10  “Some  War  Lettera  of  General  Joaeph  E.  Johnaton,"  edited  by  Robert 
M,  Hugbea,  in  Tho  Journal  of  tho  ttiitary  Strvieo  Inotitution  of  tha  Unitod 
Statoa,  60 :821. 

11  O.  R.  89,  part  2:718-14. 
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The  “mistaken  outcry”  of  the  Georgia  farmers  at 
Johnston’s  prolonged  retreat  had  its  origin  and  point  of 
expression  largely  in  Richmond  and  in  other  places  of 
anti-Johnston  sentiment.  There  was  no  “clamor  for  his 
removal”  among  the  farmers.  This  is  amply  substanti¬ 
ated  by  contemporary  letters  of  prominent  men,  by  let¬ 
ters  from  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  by  editorials  and 
news  items  in  the  local  newspapers.^®  xhe  “clamor”  cen¬ 
tered  mainly  in  Richmond,  and  came  from  those  who  had 
little  else  to  do  but  criticise.  Before  long  these  same 
“yelpers”  were  censuring  Davis  for  ever  appointing 
Hood.» 

Consultation  with  General  Lee,  in  the  matter  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Johnston,  seems  to  have  been  merely  formal, 
and  more  with  a  view  to  securing  his  “estimate  of  quali¬ 
fications  necessary  in  a  successor.”  Whatever  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  communicating  with  him,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  Lee’s  letter  of  July  12  in  which  he  said:  “It  is  a 
grievous  thing  to  change  the  commander  of  an  army  situ¬ 
ated  as  that  of  Tenne.  Still  if  necessary  it  ought  to  be 
done.  I  know  nothing  of  the  necessity.”  His  regard  for 
Hood,  as  the  commander  of  the  army,  was  not  high.  He 
preferred  Hardee.^^ 

In  connection  with  Johnston’s  removal,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  while  it  is  probably  true  that  as  soon  as  it 
became  apparent  that  Johnston  was  not  ready  to  risk  all 
on  a  battle,  “the  President’s  anger  grew  into  intense  irri¬ 
tability  and  obstinacy,”  it  is  also  true  that  this  “anger” 
was  of  slow  growth.  It  did  not  come  to  its  full  fruition 
until,  to  Davis’  numerous  inquiries,  general  and  specific, 
as  to  his  plans  and  intentions,  Johnston’s  only  reply  was 


12  Thomas  Robson  Hay,  "The  Davis-Hood- Johnston  Controversy  of  1864". 
Jfississippt  Valley  Hietorieal  Reviev,  March,  1924. 

IS  Richmond  Whig,  July  21,  1864 ;  Mrs.  Judith  W.  McQuiston,  Diary  of  a 
Southern  Refugee,  entry  Sept.  10,  1864,  802-4. 

14  Seddon  to  Davis,  Feb.  10,  1879,  quoted  in  Jefferson  Davis,  Riee  A  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government,  2 :661 ;  Lee’e  Confidential  Diepatehee  to  Davie,  28S. 
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that  his  “plan  of  operations  must . depend  on  that 

of  the  enemy 

President  Davis  could  hardly  have  “sent  an  inquiry 
to  the  adjutant  general”  regarding  the  strength,  losses, 
and  re-enforcements  of  Johnston’s  army  “in  order  to 
verify  Bragg’s  assertion,”  based  on  data  which  “Hood, 
one  of  Johnston’s  corps  commanders,  had  sent,”  that 
Johnston  “had  had  a  large  army  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign  and  that  his  losses,  even  without  battle  [though 
he  had  engaged  the  enemy  in  more  than  two  of  signifi¬ 
cance]  had  been  large.”  Hood  did  not  write  Bragg  be¬ 
tween  April  13  and  July  14,  1864.  The  latter  letter  was 
probably  delivered  to  Bragg  when  he  was  in  Atlanta,  and 
was  undoubtedly  forwarded  to  Davis  a  day  or  two  later. 
Bragg  did  not  reach  Atlanta  until  July  13.  It  is  not  ap¬ 
parent  that  Hood  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
Davis’  “inquiry  to  the  adjutant  general.”^ 

It  is  certainly  not  correct  to  say  that  Davis  “refused 
to  send  the  cavalry”  requested  by  General  Johnston,  and 
that,  in  so  doing,  he  “threw  away  the  one  last  chance  of 
the  South  to  win.”  Nor  does  it  appear  in  any  way  that 
“Bragg  was  the  principal,  Davis,  the  unhappy  second.” 
Davis  did  not  send  cavalry  because  he  believed  the  only 
available  troops  of  this  arm  could  not  be  spared  from  the 
defence  of  Mississippi,  his  adopted  state.^^ 

Almost  as  great  a  dislike  for  Bragg  is  evidenced  as  it 
is  intimated  that  Bragg  came  to  have  for  Johnston. 
Dates  are  allowed  to  sink  into  insignificance  in  order  that 
the  truth  of  the  premises  taken  may  be  substantiated. 
For  example :  it  is  certainly  a  mistake  to  say :“....  Lee 
credited  Hood  with  all  the  qualifications  of  a  general  but 
brains.  But  possibly  Davis  believed  that  Bragg  at  At¬ 
lanta  would  supply  the  brains.  What  he  wanted  was  a 


16  Johnaton  to  Davis,  July  16,  1864,  O.  R.  S8,  part  6:888. 

16  O.  R.  88,  part  6:879-80;  Eekenrode’a  Davit,  p.  801. 

17  Davis  to  Johnston,  July  11,  1864,  O.  R.  88,  part  6:876. 
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man  of  action  to  carry  out  Bragg’s  plans.  There  are 
strong  indications  that  both  he  and  Bragg  expected  the 
latter  to  be  the  real  commander,  with  Hood  as  figurehead. 

. The  result  of  Davis’  confidence  in  his  military 

adviser,  wedded  to  Bragg’s  fundamentally  unsound  judg¬ 
ment  and  his  animosity  against  Johnston,  was  a  decision 
to  stake  the  future  of  the  country  on  the  chance  of  win¬ 
ning  a  victory  by  hurling  an  inferior  force  on  a  superior 

army  protected  by  trenches .  Bragg  and  Hood 

now  arranged  for  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  which  took 
place  on  July  22.”^® 

Let  us  consider  this  statement.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  indication  that  Davis  expected  or  intended 
Bragg  to  remain  in  Georgia.  On  July  9,  1864,  he  was 
ordered  to  “proceed  to  Georgia,  confer  with  General 

Johnston . visit  the  country  east  and  west  with  a 

view  to  such  dispositions  and  objects  which  have  been 
discussed  between  us.  It  is  desirable  that  you  should 
reach  Atlanta  as  soon  as  practicable.  Your  movements 
thence  will  be  governed  by  your  discretion  remembering, 
however,  that  your  services  here  are  needed  and  your 
return  desired  at  as  early  a  day  as  public  duties  else¬ 
where  will  permit.’’^® 

From  his  communications  to  Davis,  it  is  apparent  that 
Bragg’s  only  idea  was  to  have  the  army  take  the  offens¬ 
ive  and  drive  back  Sherman.  From  Atlanta,  on  July  16, 
he  wrote  Davis :  “I  arrived  here  early  on  the  13th,  and 
immediately  waited  on  General  Johnston  who  received 
me  courteously  and  kindly.”  After  recounting,  in  detail, 
Johnston’s  fruitless  efforts  to  stop  the  Federal  advance, 
Bragg  went  on  to  say ;  “ . this  is  no  fancy  sketch, 

18  Eekenrode’s  Davit,  pp.  30S-8 ;  Robert  Toombs  wrote  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  from  Atlanta  on  Auk-  SO,  1864:  "  .  .  .  .  Hood  I  think  the  very  best  of 
the  Kenerals  of  his  school ;  but  like  all  the  rest  of  them  he  knows  no  more  of 
business  than  a  ten  year  old  boy.  and  don't  know  who  does  know  anything  about 
it."  U.  B.  Phillips’  "Correspondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens  and  Cobb,”  Anniioi 
Report,  American  Historical  Association,  1911,  2:661. 

19  O.  R.  S9,  part  2:696-96. 
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Mr.  President,  and,  however  painful,  it  is  my  duty  to 
expose  it  to  view.  There  is  but  one  remedy — offensive 

action .  The  morale,  though  damaged,  of  course, 

is  still  good,  and  the  army  would  hail  with  delight  an 

order  of  battle .  During  the  whole  campaign . 

General  Hood  has  been  in  favor  of  giving  battle  and 
mentions  to  me  numerous  instances  of  opportunities 
lost. ...”  In  conclusion,  Bragg  wrote :  “If  any  change 
(of  commanders)  is  made,  Lieutenant-General  Hood 
would  give  unlimited  satisfaction  and  my  estimate  of 
him,  always  high,  has  been  raised  by  his  conduct  in  this 
campaign.  Do  not  understand  me  as  proposing  him  as 
a  man  of  genius,  or  as  a  great  general,  but  as  far  better 
in  the  present  emergency,  than  any  we  have  available.” 
As  an  after-thought,  or  perhaps  as  a  bitter  recollection, 
Bragg  added,  in  a  postscript:  “As  General  Johnston  has 
not  sought  my  advice,  nor  even  afforded  a  fair  opportu¬ 
nity  of  giving  my  opinion,  I  have  obtruded  neither  upon 
him.  Such  will  continue  to  be  my  course.”*® 

The  reviewer  is  unable  to  discover  any  “strong  indi¬ 
cations  that  both  [Davis]  and  Bragg  expected  the  latter 
to  be  the  real  commander,  with  Hood  as  figurehead.”  In 
view  of  the  remarks  made  above,  the  lack  of  “strong  indi¬ 
cations”  will  be  apparent.  Nor  was  there  any  “decision” 
in  the  matter  of  an  attack  against  Sherman,  but  only  a 
carrying  out,  by  Hood,  of  plans  already  formulated  by 
Johnston,  which  were  communicated  to  Hood  and  care¬ 
fully  explained  by  Johnston,  himself,  before  leaving  for 
Macon,  Georgia.*^ 

Hood’s  first  attack,  on  July  20,  was  a  failure.  After 
this  initial  lack  of  success  in  his  chosen  method  of  war¬ 
fare,  Hood,  with  Bragg’s  assistance,  did  not  arrange  “for 
an  attack  on  July  22,”  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that 
Bragg  was  not  in  or  near  Atlanta  to  consult  with.  The 


20  /bul:71814. 

21  Johnston’i  Report.  O.  R.  88,  part  8:618. 
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attack  on  the  22nd,  which  was  apparently  Hood’s  own 
conception,  was  a  failure,  primarily  because  Hood  failed 
properly  to  estimate  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before 
a  successful  attack  could  be  made.^^ 

An  examination  of  Bragg’s  contemporary  correspond¬ 
ence  is  authoritative  evidence  for  the  statement  that 
Bragg  was  not  in  Atlanta  from  July  16  to  July  25.  He 
was  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  from  July  17  to  July  22; 
in  Columbus,  Georgia,  on  July  22,  and  back  in  Atlanta 
on  July  25.  He  was  again  in  Columbus  and  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  on  July  26,  and  did  not  return  to  Atlanta  again 
before  returning  to  Richmond,  which  place  he  reached 
on  August  12.** 

The  author’s  discussion  of  the  relief  of  General  John¬ 
ston  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  show  that  Bragg’s  “main 
motive  was  hatred  of  Johnston,  who  had  succeeded  him 
and  who  was  as  popular  as  he  was  unpopular.’’  Certain 
it  is  that  Davis  played  “the  unhappy  second’’  to  no  one, 
least  of  all  Bragg.  Nor  can  it  be  conceded  that  “Bragg 
had  long  before  made  the  decision  for  [Hood  to  replace 
Johnston],  though  the  military  adviser  played  out  the 
comedy  of  a  pretended  examination  of  the  military  situa¬ 
tion.’’  It  is  probably  true  that  Bragg’s  “intelligence  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  Johnston’s  strat¬ 
egy.’’**  And  “it  would  hardly  be  the  truth  to  say  that 


22  Thomas  Robson  Hay,  “The  Atlanta  CampaiKn*’,  Georgia  Htstorteol 
Quarterly,  7 :40  48.' 

28  In  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Cf  O.  R.  88,  part  6:887,  888,  8M ;  Ibidi  89,  part 
2 :719 ;  In  Columbus,  Ga.,  Ibid  :721 ;  Ibid  :52,  part  2 :709 ;  In  Atlanta,  O.  R.  88. 
part  6 :908 ;  In  Columbus  and  Macon,  Ga.,  O.  R.  88,  pi^  6 :911,  987,  942,  944 ; 
Leaves  for  Richmond,  Aug.  4,  1864,  /bul:944. 

24  Howell  Cobb  wrote  his  wife,  from  Macon,  Ga.,  July  14,  1864:  "GenL 
Johnston  will  not  give  up  Atlanta  without  a  fight  though  he  may  be  compelled 
to  uncover  the  town  for  a  time  to  enable  him  to  meet  and  fight  the  fianking 
movements  of  the  enemy;  hence  the  policy  and  propriety  of  moving  all  stores, 
etc.,  from  the  city  .  .  ",  quoted  in  U.  B.  Phillips,  "Correspondence  of  Toombs, 
Stephens,  and  Cobb,”  Annual  Report  American  Historical  Association,  191L 
2:646:  On  July  18,  Cobb  wrote  bis  wife:  "My  opinion  that  Atlanta  will  not  fall 
remains  unchanged.  .  .”,  Ibid.  :647 ;  After  Johnston’s  relief  from  command. 
General  Cobb,  on  July  20,  wrote  his  wife:  “(General  Johnston)  evidently  feels 
his  present  unpleasant  situation  in  being  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  army. 
Still  he  indulges  in  no  spirit  of  complaint,  speaks  kindly  of  his  successor  and 

very  hopefully  of  the  prospect  of  holding  Atlanta. . The  crisis  for  Atlanta 

is  evidently  at  hand,  and  it  seems  to  me  cannot  be  postponed  beyond  this  week. 
...  ”,  /bul:647. 
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Brag?  intentionally  misled  him  [Davis],  because  Bragg 
himself  was  probably  misled  by  Hood,  who  was  in  turn 
overcome  by  ambition  and  impatience  to  fight.  . . .  Davis 
was  warped  by  Bragg’s  long  continued  insinuations 
against  Johnston  and  by  his  own  distrust  of  the  officer;  j 

Bragg  was  daft  with  rancor ;  and  Hood  was  beside  him¬ 
self  with  the  ambition  of  showing  himself  another  Jack- 
son.”** 

The  “strangest  of  military  phenomena,”  exhibited  in 
the  West  at  this  time,  “that  of  an  army  in  a  prolonged 
retreat  giving  evidence  of  a  steadily  rising  morale,”  was 
something  that  neither  Davis,  Bragg,  nor  Hood  could  un¬ 
derstand.  Though,  under  the  circumstances,  Johnston 
“very  properly  continued  to  fall  back”  toward  Atlanta, 
he  failed  to  keep  Davis  in  close  touch  with  the  realities 
of  the  situation,  thus  bringing  about  his  own  downfall 
and  the  untimely  promotion  of  Hood  to  the  command 
of  the  army.  This  officer’s  “chief  exploit  as  leader  of  a 
corps  had  been  to  criticize  Johnston’s  strategy;  he  was 
now  to  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  Johnston  wrong.” 

Hood’s  reversal  of  Johnston’s  cautious  tactics  only  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  defeat  of  his  army,  the  loss  of  Atlanta,  and 
finally  of  his  command.** 

After  Atlanta  “a  less  thin-skinned  man  than  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  would  have  removed  Hood  .  .  .  and  replaced 
Johnston  in  command,”  but  Davis  was  not  through  with 
Hood.  He  made  a  visit  to  his  army,  as  he  had  to  Bragg’s 
after  the  “barren”  victory  of  Chickamauga,  to  try  to 
allay  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  rank  and  file  with  the 
commanding  general  and  to  restore  confidence.  But  in  | 

Hood’s  case,  as  with  Bragg,  Davis  seemed  unable  to  face  < 

26  Eekenrode’t  Davi$,  pp.  606  6. 

26  On  July  22,  1864,  Howell  Cobb  wrote  hia  wife  from  Macon,  Ga.,  com- 
mentlnx  on  the  battle  of  the  20th:”  ...  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  say  that  the 
moat  fsTorable  rumon  indicate  there  is  great  danger  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  .... 

I  greatly  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  regret  too  deeply  the  removal  of  GenL 

Johnston . I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  feel  the  same  confidence  1  did 

when  Gcnl.  Johnston  was  in  command.”  Phillips,  "Correspondence  of  Toomba. 

Stephens  and  Cobb”,  Annual  Report.  American  Historical  Association,  1911,  2:648. 
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facts.  Hood  was  retained  in  his  command.  Partly  from 
the  preference  of  an  aggressive  fighting  temperament, 
and  because  of  the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  which 
he  found  himself,  he  advanced  northward  to  the  Tennes¬ 
see  River,  hoping  to  draw  Sherman  after  him.  But  Sher¬ 
man  followed  for  only  a  short  distance,  and  then  turned 
back  to  Atlanta  to  commence  his  spectacular  raid  to  the 
sea.  Hood,  left  to  his  own  devices,  hesitated  for  three 
precious  weeks,  then  advanced  northward  toward  Nash¬ 
ville,  only  to  be  balked  of  his  prey  through  poor  leader¬ 
ship  and  tactical  errors.  He  won  a  bloody  victory  at 
Franklin,  but  was  finally  overwhelmed  in  front  of  Nash¬ 
ville  and  driven  back,  the  way  he  had  come,  in  freezing 
weather  and  through  the  sleet  and  snow  of  mid-winter. 
At  the  end,  he  had  to  relinquish  his  command.  Soon  aft¬ 
erward  General  Johnston  was  restored  to  the  position 
from  which  he  should  never  have  been  removed.^’ 


27  Thomas  Robson  Hay,  Hood’t  Ttnnttet  Campaign.  In  prsH. 


STUDENT  LIFE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
GEORGIA  IN  THE  1840s. 

By  Lester  Hargrett 
University  of  Georgia,  ’26 

Late  one  afternoon  in  1845,  Henry  Timrod^  alighted 
from  the  Georgia  Railroad  cars  which  had  brought  him 
from  Augusta  to  Athens.  Following  a  group  of  his 
fellow  passengers,  he  descended  Carr’s  Hill,  boarded  the 
ferry,  and  was  soon  across  the  Oconee  River,  laboriously 
climbing  a  steep,  lazy  street  which  led  to  the  University 
of  Georgia  campus. 

Athens  in  the  1840s  was  a  gay,  intellectual  town  with 
a  population  ranging  from  about  three  thousand  in  1840^ 
to  over  five  thousand  in  1850.’  Enjoying  a  healthful  cli¬ 
mate,  and  being  the  seat  of  the  highest  educational  insti¬ 
tution  in  the  state,  it  had  attracted  a  class  of  citizens  for 
the  most  part  educated  and  refined  according  to  ante¬ 
bellum  standards.  Here  lived  the  Cobbs,  Lumpkins, 
Hulls,  Rutherfords,  and  Hillyers.  The  social  life  was 
“brilliant,”  and  a  certain  degree  of  genuine  culture  ex¬ 
isted  among  a  people  who  were  free  from  the  corrupting 
influences  of  commercialism,  and  whose  energies  and 
estates  had  not  yet  been  forfeited  to  a  pathetic  principle. 
Athenians  were  readers  and  music  lovers.  Their  libra¬ 
ries  contained  well-thumbed  volumes  of  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Byron,  Pope,  and  Hawthorne,  and  the  monthly  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  was  an 
event  of  enough  importance  to  call  forth  a  local  news¬ 
paper  synopsis  of  each  number.*  While  Athens  had  no 
theater  in  those  early  days,  the  “assembly  room”  of  the 
hotel,  when  occasion  demanded,  could  easily  be  converted 

1  This  pmper  was  written  in  connection  with  a  projected  stndjr  of  Benrjr 
Timrod. 

2  AuKUstus  L.  Hull.  AnnaU  of  Atkono,  Georgia,  ItOUlKl,  p.  160. 

S  George  White.  Hiatorieol  CoUeetiono  of  Georgia,  p.  M2. 

4  The  Southern  Banner,  published  in  Athens.  Ga. 
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into  a  playhouse  sufficiently  satisfactory  for  the  modest 
needs  of  an  amateur  dramatic  or  music  club.‘  About 
1840,  M.  Le  Baron  de  Fleur,  pianist  to  the  emperor  of 
Prussia,  gave  a  concert  in  the  University  Chapel  and 
charged  one  dollar  per  ticket.® 

Besides  the  University  of  Georgia  (Franklin  College) , 
Athens  had  a  “flourishing  girls’  school  called  the  Athens 
High  School,’’  a  Manual  Labor  School,  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University,  a  boys’  school  called  the 
Centre  Hill  Academy  and  conducted  by  a  learned  gentle¬ 
man  who  “whipped  half  the  men  in  town,’’  an  “Athens 
Female  Academy,’’  and  a  “Grove  School  for  Girls.’’’  De¬ 
spite  the  comparatively  small  population  of  the  town, 
these  schools  appear  to  have  been  well  patronised. 

In  addition  to  these  educational  institutions,  Athens 
could  “boast’’  a  book  store,  a  botanical  garden  to  which 
“students  of  botany  might  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
South  and  study  specimens  from  life,’’  one  fairly  pre¬ 
tentious  newspaper,®  a  band  which  played  for  public  cele¬ 
brations  and  entertainments  “with  animated  and  finished 
style  and  with  striking  effect,”  a  singing  master  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  “Society  for  Improvement  of  Sacred  Music,”  a 
dancing  master,  and  a  quite  versatile  gentleman  who  took 
it  upon  himself  to  Inform  “the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  South  and  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia”  that  he  would  visit  those  persons  who  wished 
to  learn  “Penmanship  in  all  its  various  branches,  viz; 
Genteel,  Ornamental,  Round,  Italian,  Sharp,  Single, 
Flowery,  Ditto  Inverse,  Double  Ditto,  Hieroglyphic  and 
Business  .  .  .  ”* 

In  many  respects,  however,  Athens  was  backward. 
The  negroes  were  subject  to  unusual  oppression.  They 

6  Hull,  AnnaXt,  p.  126. 

6  /6uL.  p.  126. 

7  Ihii.,  pp.  178^0. 

8  (Th»  Southtm  Banntr.) 

0  Hull,  AnnoU,  p.  114. 
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“were  not  allowed  to  assemble  on  porches  or  other  public 
places  on  Sunday,”  they  could  not  own  dogs,  and  their 
nocturnal  activities  were  governed  by  a  nine  o’clock  cur¬ 
few,  the  breach  of  which  called  forth  a  whipping  by  the 
town  marshal.^®  If  one  wished  to  live  out  of  his  master’s 
sight,  he  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so.“  Drinking  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  form  of  amusement  In  1843  the  students  of  the 
University,  reflecting  perhaps  the  prevalent  feeling  on 
that  question,  refused  point  blank  to  march  in  a  temper¬ 
ance  parade;^*  and  a  temperance  lecturer  who  visited 
Athens  the  next  year  complained  that  the  college  boys — 
“a  gang  of  rioters” — ^had  effectually  interrupted  one  of 
his  lectures  with  sticks  and  rocks  and  general  commotion. 
Undaunted,  however,  he  returned  several  months  later, 
and  among  his  converts  one  night  was  “a  young  mechanic 
. . .  quite  drunk  at  the  time  . . .  for  whom  the  whole  aisle 
was  too  narrow.”^*  The  streets  were  in  a  poorly  kept 
condition,  and  the  town-hall  calaboose,  which  occupied  a 
conspicuous  location,  was  notorious  for  its  “filth  and 
smells  malodorous.”!* 

The  University  in  the  1840s  was  in  a  considerably 
cramped  condition.  The  general  depression  of  1837  had 
brought  the  number  of  students  down  to  about  one  hun¬ 
dred,!®  and  when,  in  1842,  the  University  lost  its  annual 
appropriation,  the  faculty  had  to  be  submitted  to  the 
pruning  knife.  Then,  in  order  to  pay  the  professors  who 
were  retained,  the  trustees  of  the  institution  were  forced 
to  parcel  out  portions  of  the  college  lands  and  offer  them 
for  public  sale.!* 


10  Ibid.,  p.  128. 

11  /bid.,  p.  176. 

12  Minute*  of  the  DemoathenUn  Society  of  184S. 

IS  H.  A.  Seomp,  King  AleoM  in  the  Realm  o/  King  Cotton,  pp.  S70-80. 

14  HoU,  AnnaU.  p.  127. 

15  Sonthom  Banner.  May  2,  1844. 

16  Auguatu*  L.  HnU.  A  Hiotorieol  SkoUh  o1  tho  UniooraUg  o/  Gaorpio. 

p.  58. 
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Alonzo  Church  was  president  of  the  school,  James  P. 
Waddell  professor  of  ancient  languages,  Charles  F.  Mc- 
Cay  (until  succeeded  in  1846  by  John  LeConte)  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  or  physics,  Henry  Hull  professor 
of  mathematics  (until  1846),  James  Jackson  professor  of 
chemistry  and  geology,  Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  professor 
of  law,  and  William  B.  Stevens  professor  of  belles-lettres 
and  rhetoric.^'^ 

Dr.  Church,  a  man  who  on  certain  occasions  would 
wax  “as  surly  as  a  restive  bull,”^*  was  born  and  educated 
in  the  North,  as,  indeed,  were  the  majority  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  presidents  before  the  Civil  War.  He 
had  been  made  professor  of  mathematics  in  1819  and, 
after  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  institution  in 
1829,  continued  to  give  the  students  his  personal  instruc¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Church  “was  of  a  quick  temper  and  absolutely 
fearless,  but  had  great  self-control.  Well-behaved  stu¬ 
dents  had  respect  and  affection  for  him,  but  the  disorder¬ 
ly  feared  and  avoided  him  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  faculty.  He  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  prompt 
to  correct  or  rebuke  the  slightest  indication  of  disorder  or 
inattention  in  his  class  room.  .  .  As  he  became  older, 
his  rigidity  increased,  and  in  his  later  years  he  instituted 
an  odious  spy  system  over  the  students’  dormitories  and 
required  the  members  of  his  faculty  to  act  as  spies.*®  The 
Lecontes  refused  to  perform  their  espionage  duties,  and 
their  insubordination  was  trumped  up  as  a  good  excuse 
to  get  rid  of  two  men  who  were  becoming  “advanced 
thinkers.’’*^ 


17  A  Catalogue  of  the  Trueteee,  Offieere  and  Alttntni  of  the  Vniueraitg  of 
Georgia  from  17S5  to  1879,  pp.  18-22. 

18  Georgia  Cracker,  November,  1921.  ThU  number  eontnini  portion!  of 
a  diary  kept  by  James  Daniel  Frederick  when  a  student  at  the  University  in  the 
1840s. 

19  Hull,  Univereity  of  Georgia,  p.  47. 

20  Ibid.,  p,  63 ;  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  Autobiography. 

21  Joseph  LeConte,  Autobiography,  p.  164. 
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The  student  body  was  a  boisterous  lot.  For  the  most 
part  they  were  the  sons  of  wealthy  planters,**  and  had 
been  sent  to  the  “College  at  Athens”  merely  for  the  sake 
of  family  prestige,  for  before  the  Civil  War  the  Univers¬ 
ity  had  the  general  reputation  of  being  “a  rich  man’s 
school.”**  Consequently,  the  boy  who  took  his  school 
work  seriously  was  a  conspicuous  exception.  A  crowd  of 
boys  who  were  mischievous  enough  to  “rock  in”  a  tem¬ 
perance  lecturer  were  also  bold  enough  to  show  their 
dislike  of  an  unpopular  professor  by  breaking  out  his 
windows  with  rocks,  and  personally  assaulting  him  on 
several  occasions.**  This  same  crowd  one  night  broke 
into  the  room  of  Professor  McCay,  “a  conscientious  pro¬ 
fessor,  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  fearless  police  officer,” 
took  his  books,  bedding,  and  clothing  outdoors,  and  glee¬ 
fully  burned  them.*®  During  the  ten  years  from  1832  to 
1842  (the  records  covering  the  years  1842-50  unfortu¬ 
nately  have  been  lost)  nine  students  were  expelled  from 
the  University  for  “idleness  and  neglect,”  ten  for  drunk¬ 
enness,  seven  for  “disorderly  conduct,”  nine  for  “fight¬ 
ing,”  four  for  “stabbing  and  shooting,”  ten  for  “disre¬ 
spect  to  professors,”  three  for  “indecency,”  one  for  “re¬ 
fusing  to  recite,”  and  one  for  “disturbing  church.”** 
Contemporary  accounts  also  report  that  students  indulged 
in  gambling  more  or  less  immoderately.*^ 

The  young  men  were  guilty  of  many  venial  and  amus¬ 
ing  sins  which,  despite  their  triviality,  weighed  heavily 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  in  authority.  For  instance, 
violations  of  the  rules  “that  students  on  Sabbath  after¬ 
noons  must  confine  their  walks  to  one  mile,  provided,  this 
healthful  and  innocent  indulgence  is  executed  free  from 

22  Ulrich  B.  Phillips,  Life  of  Robert  Toombe,  p.  111. 

28  John  D.  Wade.  Auguetue  Baldwin  Longetreet,  A  Study  of  tho  Deoelov- 
mont  of  Culture  in  the  South,  p.  259. 

24  Hull,  Annale,  p.  188. 

26  Hull,  Univereity  of  Georgia,  pp.  66,4. 

26  /bid.,  p.  188. 

27  Georgia  Cracker,  Novemhcr,  1921. 
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any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  college,”**  and  that  stu¬ 
dents  should  attend  divine  worship  at  least  once  every 
Sunday,  were  met  by  fines  and  reprimands;  and  the 
boys,  frequently  leaving  without  permission  to  go  to  Wat- 
kinsville  or  Lexington  to  political  meetings,  would  return 
and  "take  their  punishment  as  became  men.”**  In  true 
Puritan  fashion — the  Puritan  influence  was  powerful  in 
those  days — ^the  faculty  would  not  permit  students  to  go 
to  occasional  circuses,  but  the  boys  would  pull  the  wool 
over  their  preceptors’  eyes  by  blacking  their  faces  and 
sitting  with  the  negroes  to  escape  detection.*®  About 
1840  a  young  man  “was  dismissed  ‘for  playing  at  the 
unlawful  game  of  cards.’  Three  years  later,  a  hungry 
trio  of  youths  were  remanded  to  the  grammar  school  for 
‘bringing  into  college  and  preparing  for  eating,  fowles’ 
.  .  .  A  little  later,  five  students  were  reprimanded  for 
being  found  in  an  unoccupied  house  ‘eating  cordial,  wine, 
fowles  and  cakes,  with  fiddling  and  dancing.’  One  senti¬ 
mental  swain  was  dismissed  for  ‘fiddling  out  at  night,’ 
and  another  was  fined  one  dollar  for  ‘fluting’.”*^ 

Looking  at  the  courses  of  study  mapped  out  for  the 
students,  one  can  only  wonder  why  they  did  not  do  more 
“fluting”  and  drinking.  The  Freshman  class  had  to  take 
Sallust,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Iso¬ 
crates,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  French,  arithmetic,  and  al¬ 
gebra.  The  schedule  for  the  Sophomores  included  Taci¬ 
tus,  Homer,  Horace,  Sophocles,  Juvenal,  Euripides,  Eu¬ 
clid,  history,  logarithms,  plane  trigonometry,  mensura¬ 
tion,  botany,  and  Porter’s  Analysis.  Surveying,  naviga¬ 
tion,  levelling,  natural  philosophy,  Homer,  conic  sections, 
spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry,  evidences  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  logic, 

28  Hull,  AntuUt,  pp.  105>106. 

29  Ibid.,  122-S. 

SO  Bull,  i4nn<il«,  p.  168. 

tl  Hull,  UnittrtUy  of  Goorgia,  p.  ISS. 
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and  Cicero  comprised  the  year’s  work  for  the  Junior 
class,  while  the  Seniors,  in  order  to  get  their  diplomas, 
had  to  take  mineralogy,  chemistry,  political  economy, 
moral  philosophy,  astronomy,  Homer,  geology,  civil  engi¬ 
neering,  and  law  of  nations.*^  Only  one  modern  language 
was  taught,  and  courses  in  English  were  entirely  omitted 
from  the  curriculum. 

The  expenses  of  a  student  at  the  University,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  by  the  trustees  in  1844,  were  as 
follows : 

Board  for  nine  months  and  a  half....?  76  to  $  95 
Tuition,  Servants’  hire.  Library 

Fee,  &c .  60  to  60 

Washing .  9  to  10 

Fuel,  about .  6  to  10 

Total  . ?140  to  $165»» 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  University 
was  the  literary  society.  The  Demosthenian,  founded  in 
1803  by  William  Rutherford,  Augustin  S.  Clayton,  James 
Jackson,  and  other  members  of  the  first  graduating  class, 
and  the  Phi  Kappa,  founded  in  1825  by  Joseph  Henry 
Lumpkin,  were  in  a  “flourishing  condition’’  for  two  or 
three  decades  before  the  Civil  War.  Each  had  a  build¬ 
ing  of  its  own ;  the  meetings,  which  frequently  lasted  all 
day,  were  begun  every  Saturday  morning  “at  the  ringing 
of  the  bell.’’**  The  societies  were  semi-secret  affairs,  and 
“swore  their  members  with  great  and  inviolable  oaths 
which  might  not  even  be  thought  of  in  the  presence  of 
another.’’**  This  phenomenal  interest  in  speaking  socie¬ 
ties  was  due  chiefly  to  the  emphasis  then  placed  on  popu¬ 
lar  oratory.  The  man  who  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  silver 
tongue  could  enter  politics  and,  despite  whatever  short- 

12  Southern  Banner,  Hay  2,  184i. 

28  Southern  Banner,  May  2,  1844. 

14  Minatea  of  the  Demoethenian  Society,  1840>1850. 

15  Hull,  Annale,  p.  106. 
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coinings  he  had,  attain  the  highest  offices.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
treme  form  of  hokum-worship  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  it  found  its  way  into  student  activities.  The 
students  then,  as  now,  were  perfectly  content  to  follow 
in  the  beaten  tracks  of  thought. 

In  their  buildings  the  societies  had  libraries,  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  books  donated  by  friends,  alumni,  and 
honorary  members.  Lives  of  Napoleon,  Washington, 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  other  military  men,  were  popu¬ 
lar  with  the  students.  The  novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  oc¬ 
cupied,  quite  naturally,  a  conspicuous  position,  while 
contemporary  British  and  American  works  on  various 
subjects  (particularly  poetry,  travel,  and  fiction)  seem 
to  have  been  numerous.  Each  society  in  1829  had  fully 
a  thousand  volumes,*®  and  the  number  by  1849  had  grown 
to  three  thousand  each.*’  Their  librarians’  records  are 
still  preserved,  and  afford  illuminating  material  on  the 
intellectual  tendencies  of  ante-bellum  students. 

Early  in  their  career  the  societies  instituted  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  extending  honorary  membership  to  prominent 
men  in  all  walks  of  life.  Hundreds  of  letters  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  honorary  membership  by  really  noted  men  of  the 
day  are  still  in  existence.  Among  others,  there  are  let¬ 
ters  to  the  Demosthenian  Society  from  President  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

A  consuming  animosity  sprang  up  between  the  rival 
societies.  In  the  efforts  of  each  to  capture  all  the  so- 
called  “honors,”  bitter  fights  between  opposing  members 
ensued.  The  childish  seriousness  of  it  all  became  absurd. 
Treaties  were  drawn  up  and  ratified,  and  a  letter  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  them,  the  “Dead  Line  Treaty,”  is  still 
preserved  in  the  University  archives. 


S6  Adiel  Sherwood.  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (2d  ed.  1829),  p.  M. 
87  GcorKe  White,StiUMtie*  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  p.  76. 
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Phi  Kappa  Hall  13  June  1829 
Demosthenian  Society 
Gentlemen 

On  Saturday  the  30th  May,  a  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Phi  Kappa  Soc.  by  one  of  your 
members  Mr.  W.  S.  Vason  .  .  .  We  know  of  no 
provocation  sufficient  to  warrant  such  a  letter, 
and  consider  it  to  have  been  written  to  gratify  the 
rash  inclination  of  inconsiderate  pride.  But  to 
the  charges. 

First.  It  was  an  insult  upon  the  whole  body  to 
whom  it  was  addressed. 

Secondly.  A  departure  from  established  custom, 
and  a  total  disragard  for  the  general  spirit 
of  the  treaty  which  is  to  preserve  order,  peace, 
and  friendship  between  the  two  societies. 
Thirdly.  He  charged  the  person  who  reported 
him  [of  having  walked  too  near  the  Phi  Kappa 
Hall  while  a  meeting  was  in  progress]  of  hav¬ 
ing  done  it  through  a  revengeful  spirit  of  re¬ 
taliation,  or  calumny,  or  defamation. 

With  regard  to  these  separate  charges,  the 
com.  feel  bound  to  make  a  few  remarks  .  .  .  Did 
he  expect  that  our  society  would  correspond  with 
him  individually?  Did  he  expect  that  it  would 
condescend  to  do  so,  or  so  far  derogate  from  its 
dignity?  This  letter  would  have  been  totally  dis- 
ragarded,  as  a  rash  effusion  of  his  excited  brain  . . 
were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent . .  . 
The  third  charge  against  the  gentleman  is  the 
most  exceptionable  part  of  his  imprudence.  That 
he  did  walk  far  within  all  proper  limits  . . .  limits 
which  his  good  sense,  and  common  politeness  must 
have  have  [sic]  we  have  the  witness  of  three  re¬ 
spectable  gentlemen  whose  moral  characters  are 
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good,  and  whose  veracity  has  never  been  doubted- 
.  .  .  The  members  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Soc.  repose 
the  utmost  confidence  in  your  strict  amity,  their 
bosoms  glow  with  the  same  emotion.  They  hope 
a  day  of  discord  will  never  arrive,  when  the  voice 
of  reciprocal  affection  shall  be  changed  from  its 
melody,  to  the  harsh  clamors  of  hate.  If  anything 
is  calculated  to  stir  up  tumult,  and  create  unholy 
animosity,  it  is  such  conduct  as  we  now  investi¬ 
gate.  A  beloved  member  may  indeed  err,  but  our 
hearts  entwined  around  him  may  dislike  to  cen¬ 
sure  him.  But  we  know  your  prudence,  and  your 
justice,  and  await  in  confidence  your  decision. 

We  remain  gent  your  obt  Svts, 

James  M.  Smith 
David  S.  White 
Robbert  B.  Houghton*® 

In  the  face  of  such  letters — and  they  were  common — 
breadth  of  thought  and  catholicity  of  outlook  were  not  to 
be  expected.  One  only  needs  to  scan  the  minutes  of  their 
meetings  to  be  struck  with  their  narrowness.  The  mem¬ 
bers  were  frequently  fined  amounts  ranging  from  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  to  two  dollars  for  “sleeping  in  the  hall,” 
“retiring  without  permission,”  “laughing  in  the  hall,” 
“interrupting  the  speaker,”  and  “propping  feet  on  the 
chair.”  The  debates  carried  on  in  these  halls  were  either 
echoes  of  national  questions,  or  discussions  of  time-worn 
and  platitudinous  subjects.  On  February  4,  1843,  “the 
house  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  following  ques¬ 
tion — ‘Are  the  intellectual  capacities  of  the  females  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  the  males?’  which,  after  an  animated 
and  interesting  debate,  was  decided  in  the  affirmative,  20 
to  8.”  Again,  on  August  2,  “Mr.  Wingfield  . . .  addressed 
the  society  in  a  very  able  &  eloquent  manner,  showing  by 

18  Written  on  the  mnrsin  of  thU  letter  is  the  following  teiM  eomment: 
*'a  damned  aet  of  raaeali.  Tie  the  committee’*. 
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his  chaste  &  high-toned  language  the  unfathomable  depths 
of  his  own  mind  &  demonstrating  with  mathematical  ex¬ 
actness  the  certain  rewards  of  untiring  &  indefatigable 
perseverance.  His  address  was  beared  [sic]  with  inter¬ 
est  &  received  with  demonstrations  of  high  approbation.” 
At  different  times  the  members  arrived  at  the  following 
profound  conclusions:  “that  infidelity  has  done  more  in¬ 
jury  to  the  world  than  Catholicism”;  “that  there  should 
not  be  an  international  law”;  “that,  of  the  two  sexes, 
the  female  has  exerted  the  more  beneficial  influence  upon 
human  destiny”;  “that  the  heathens  are  in  a  salvable 
state”;  “that  no  foreigners  should  be  permitted  to  hold 
any  office  of  profit  or  honor  in  this  government”;  “that 
the  discovery  of  the  magnet  has  been  more  beneficial  to 
the  world  than  the  invention  of  the  press”;  “that  The¬ 
atres  should  not  be  patronised” ;  “that  a  Democracy  is  not 
more  stable  than  a  Monarchy” ;  “that  disunion  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  consolidation”  (this  as  early  as  1845 !) ;  “that 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  popery”;  and  “that 
the  laws  inflicting  imprisonment  for  debt  should  not  be 
abolished.”  But  the  crowning  achievement  came  when, 
on  January  7,  1844,  the  Demosthenian  Society,  in  solemn 
conclave,  declared,  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  three,  “that 
their  is  a  (jrod.”** 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  students  did 
not  rise  above  the  childish,  and  that  the  school  was  con¬ 
ducted  on  strictly  Puritan  ideals,  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  University  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
greatest,  of  contributors  to  the  intellectual  and  cultural 
life  of  the  state.  Out  of  this  strange  mixture  of  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  pathetic,  came  a  score  of  men  who  were  to  de¬ 
velop  into  genuinely  broad  thinkers,  and  were  to  become 
leaders,  not  only  of  their  own  state,  but  of  the  whole 
South. 


19  llinutM  mnd  Treaiorer'i  Record*  of  the  DemoethenUn  Society,  1840> 
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GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
Eighty-Fifth  Annual  Meeting 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1924. 

The  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society  was  held  at  Hodgson  Hall  at  11  o’clock 
this  morning,  with  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon,  the  president, 
presiding,  and  Charles  F.  Groves,  the  secretary,  acting 
as  secretary  of  the  meeting.  The  President  announced 
that  he  had  received  expressions  of  regret  from  Messrs. 
Ashmore,  Flippin,  and  Goetchius,  because  of  their  in¬ 
ability  to  be  in  attendance. 

The  minutes  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Meeting, 
held  February  12, 1923,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  read  his  annual  report,  which  was  or¬ 
dered  filed  as  a  part  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting.  (See 
pages  63-67.) 

The  reports  of  the  secretary-treasurer  were  submit¬ 
ted,  showing  data  as  to  membership  on  February  1, 1924, 
compared  with  the  same  date  in  1923,  and  a  similar  com¬ 
parison  as  to  cash  receipts  and  disbursements,  cash  bal¬ 
ances,  and  securities,  the  cash  being  carried  in  three  ac¬ 
counts,  namely,  (1)  General  Fund,  (2)  Permanent  Fund, 
and  (3)  Bullard  Fund.  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  stated  that  he  had 
examined  and  audited  the  treasurer’s  reports  and  found 
them  correct. 

The  report  of  Mr.  William  Harden,  librarian,  was 
'  read  and  ordered  filed. 

The  next  order  of  business  being  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  nominate  five  curators  to  serve  for  three 
years,  the  President  named  the  following  nominating 
committee :  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy,  Colonel  C.  H.  Olmstead, 
Colonel  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Mr.  Louis  L.  Moore.  A 
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recess  was  taken  and  the  committee  retired  for  consulta¬ 
tion.  Upon  announcement  being  made  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  ready  to  report,  the  President  again  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  on  behalf  of  the  committee  Colonel 
C.  H.  Olmstead  reported  the  following  ticket  of  five  cura¬ 
tors  to  fill  the  offices  for  the  ensuing  three  years:  Mr. 
Leopold  Adler,  Savannah;  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr., 
Savannah;  Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Augusta;  Mr.  Orville 
A.  Park,  Macon;  Mr.  C.  Seymour  Thompson,  Savannah. 
There  being  no  other  nominations,  it  was  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  the  ticket.  This  was  done  and  the  following 
were  declared  elected  curators  to  serve  until  the  Annual 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  1927 ;  Messrs.  Leopold  Adler,  T.  M. 
Cunningham,  Jr.,  Lawton  B.  Evans,  Orville  A.  Park,  and 
C.  Seymour  Thompson. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lawton,  the  meeting  approved  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  president’s  report,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  the  recommendations  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  curators  with  request  that  steps  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  carrying  them  out.  In  his  remarks 
Mr.  Lawton  emphasized  the  fact  that  he  did  not  think 
the  Society  was  being  paid  sufficient  compensation  by  the 
city  for  the  use  of  the  Society’s  facilities  as  a  branch  of 
the  public  library. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given  the  officers  for  their  work  during  the 
past  year. 

Mrs.  Richard  Johnston  of  Atlanta  was  unanimously 
elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Adjourned. 

CHAS.  F.  GROVES, 

Secretary. 
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MEETING  OF  CURATORS 

Immediately  following  the  Eighty-fifth  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  the  curators  were  convened,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  properly  seconded, 
the  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year  or  until  the  election  and  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  their  successors:  President,  William  W.  Gordon; 
Vice-presidents,  R.  P.  Brooks,  Otis  Ashmore,  Alexander 
C.  King,  Xiawton  B.  Evans ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Charles 
F.  Groves;  Corresponding  Secretary,  William  Harden; 
Librarian,  William  Harden;  Board  of  Editors:  C.  Sey¬ 
mour  Thompson,  managing  editor ;  Robert  Preston 
Brooks,  Ellis  Merton  Coulter,  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  J.  G. 
Johnson. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  write  a  note,  express¬ 
ing  the  appreciation  of  the  Society,  to  those  mentioned  in 
the  president’s  report  to  whom  the  Society  is  indebted 
for  gifts  and  other  manifestations  of  good  will.  The  sec¬ 
retary  was  also  instructed  to  request  Mr.  William  Har¬ 
den,  librarian,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  as  recommend¬ 
ed  in  the  president's  report,  to  make  an  inventory  of  every 
picture  and  historical  article  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society,  together  with  an  account  of  each  gift,  also  that 
the  further  recommendation  of  the  president  be  carried 
out  by  requesting  Mr.  Harden  to  arrange  for  the  issuance 
of  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  belonging  to 
the  Society,  so  that  members,  particularly  non-resident 
members,  may  gain  an  idea  of  what  we  have  on  hand. 

The  meeting  also  noted  the  sentiment  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  to  put  forth  an  effort  to  induce  the  city 
to  increase  its  appropriation  for  the  upkeep  of  the  branch 
library. 

Adjourned. 

CHAS.  F.  GROVES, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society. 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  president’s  annual  re¬ 
port. 

The  use  of  our  building  as  a  branch  of  the  Savannah 
Public  Library  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  city  has  again  appropriated  $2,000.00  to 
continue  the  branch  for  the  current  year. 

From  March  to  December  1923,  1,301  members  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  branch,  and  during  the  same  period,  from 
March  to  December  1923,  that  is  to  say,  during  a  period 
of  ten  months  only,  the  branch  put  in  circulation: 


Books  . 10,752 

Current  Periodicals  . ^ .  523 

Pamphlets  .  9 


These  figures  illustrating  the  patronage  of  the  branch, 
fully  demonstrate  its  usefulness  and  warrant  its  contin¬ 
ued  expansion. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  president  to  try  to  ex¬ 
pand  our  collection  of  books  bearing  on  genealogy  and 
family  history,  and  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  a 
gift  of  $500.00  from  Mrs.  B.  F.  Bullard  to  be  devoted  to 
the  purchase  of  genealogical  and  historical  works.  Such 
books  are  not  easily  obtained  and  are  more  or  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Leonard 
Mackall  we  have  purchased,  with  some  of  the  Bullard 
funds,  46  volumes  of  the  NouveUe  Biographie  UniverseUe, 
which  is  a  standard  work  on  biography  and  should  prove 
of  special  interest  as  a  reference  work.  From  time  to 
time  others  will  be  purchased. 

We  had  a  number  of  the  New  Jersey  Archives  and 
Collections,  but  there  were  a  great  many  missing ;  at  the 
instigation  of  Judge  Charles  W.  Parker  of  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Dr.  Carlos  E. 
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Godfrey,  director  of  Public  Record  Office,  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  we  have  received,  through  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Folsom,  librarian  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  a 
number  of  the  missing  volumes  which  makes  our  sets 
substantially  complete. 

All  of  these  gifts  are  of  great  importance  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  I  suggest  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Mrs.  Bullard,  Mr.  Mackall,  Judge  Parker,  Dr. 
Godfrey,  and  Mr.  Folsom  for  their  contributions  to  our 
library. 

Several  of  the  patriotic  societies  have  also  loaned  to 
us  some  of  their  publications,  and  all  of  the  above  have 
been  gathered  together  in  a  single  space  available  for 
study,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to  secure  publications  of  the 
various  other  patriotic  societies,  so  that  anyone  making 
researches  will  find  a  number  of  these  valuable  books 
collected  together  and  available  for  concerted  investi¬ 
gation. 

During  the  past  year,  a  poetry  society  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  our  community  under  the  name  of  “The  Poetry 
Society  of  Georgia,”  with  a  state-wide  scope,  and  it  has 
aroused  considerable  interest  in  poetry  by  having  month¬ 
ly  meetings  and  addresses  by  poets  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion,  besides  offering  several  prizes  for  the  best  poems 
submitted. 

There  have  also  been  three  publications  by  Savan- 
nahians.  Anchored  Yesterdays,  by  Mrs.  Elfrida  DeRenne 
Barrow  (a  member  of  the  Society)  and  Mrs.  Laura  Palm¬ 
er  Bell;  Savannah  Duels  and  Duellists,  17SS-1877,  by 
Thomas  Gamble  (a  member  of  the  Society) ;  Memoirs  of 
a  Southerner,  18W-1923,  by  Edward  J.  Thomas.  These 
works  are  unique,  each  in  its  own  way,  and  are  notable 
achievements  which  we  are  proud  to  welcome  as  evidence 
of  increased  literary  activity. 

At  the  end  of  the  current  year,  it  appeared  that  we 
were  running  behind  about  $500.00  per  annum,  chiefly 
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because  of  the  expense  of  printing  the  Qitarterly,  so  that 
the  dues  were  put  back  to  |5.00  a  year,  and  the  president 
had  to  issue  an  appeal  to  have  as  many  members  as  pos¬ 
sible  have  their  dues  increased  to  the  $10.00  or  $25.00 
class. 

During  the  past  year  the  total  revenue  from  dues 
under  the  old  schedule  of  charges  was  $1,431.20.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  report  that  with  the  new  scale  of 
charges  the  treasurer  collected  $1,236.00  from  220  mem¬ 
bers,  from  January  1  to  January  29,  1924,  which  leaves 
something  over  300  members  whose  dues  at  a  minimum 
will  be  $1,500.00,  so  that  the  new  adjustment  of  dues 
will  give  us  a  revenue  of  $2,700.00,  an  increase  of  about 
$1,300.00  over  last  year’s  revenue  from  this  source. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  move  we  have  lost  practical¬ 
ly  no  members,  such  members  as  we  have  lost  being  due 
to  resignations  and  to  deaths,  and  to  current  changes 
which  occur  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  when  the  bills 
are  sent  out.  We  have  likewise  had  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  increase  their  classification  from  the  $3.00  to  the 
$10.00  and  $25.00  classes,  so  that  the  re-adjustment  of 
the  dues  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  results. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  membership  Feb- 


ruary  1,  1924,  compared  with 

the 

same  date  in  1923: 

1924 

1923 

Members  -  -  -  @ 

Contributing 

$  5 

460 

491 

members  -  -  -  @ 

10 

33 

32 

Sustaining  members  @ 

25 

3 

1 

496 

624 

Life  members  -  -  @ 

100 

5 

5 

Honorary  members  -  - 

.  - 

-  3 

3 

Corresponding  -  -  . 

'  - 

-  6 

5 

509 


637 
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The  publication  of  the  December  number  of  the  mag¬ 
azine  has  been  delayed,  due  to  pressure  of  work  on  the 
printer,  but  every  effort  will  be  made  in  the  future  to 
have  the  magazine  appear  at  or  about  the  date  of  publi¬ 
cation  indicated  on  the  cover* 

The  portrait  of  George  Whitefield,  owned  by  the  So¬ 
ciety,  was  so  old  that  it  needed  considerable  work  on  it 
and  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  William  King  Ams- 
den,  an  artist  distinguished  for  his  ability  on  these  lines, 
the  portrait  has  been  restored  by  him  as  a  labor  of  love 
and  without  charge  to  the  Society.  We  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  this  manifestation  of  his  good  will  to 
the  Society. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Mr.  C.  Seymour 
Thompson,  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  for  the  very  excellent 
work  he  has  done  during  the  past  year,  and  we  hope  the 
forthcoming  numbers  will  be  equal  to  the  existing  high 
standard. 

Our  thanks  are  also  due  Miss  Mary  C.  McCants  who 
has  so  ably  administered  the  branch  library  located  in 
our  building.  We  are  also  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Har¬ 
den,  the  librarian,  for  his  continued  interest  in  the 
Society. 

The  president  suggests  that  Mr.  Harden  be  invited 
to  make  an  inventory  of  every  picture  and  historical  arti¬ 
cle  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  together  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  each  gift,  which,  with  his  long  association  with 
the  library  and  his  unsurpassed  information,  will  thus 
preserve  them  for  the  Society  in  perpetuity. 

The  president  also  suggests  that  steps  be  taken  to 
issue  a  catalogue  of  the  books  and  manuscripts  belonging 
to  the  Society,  so  that  members,  particularly  non-resident 
members,  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  what  we  have  on 
hand,  and  begin  perhaps  to  use  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
by  mail  our  books  which  are  permitted  to  circulate.  This 
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is  a  privilege  which  few  of  the  members  realize,  and 
which  should  be  enjoyed  to  a  greater  extent. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Groves,  secretary  and  treasurer,  whose  close  attention 
to  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Society  has  made  it  possible 
for  us  to  travel  successfully  upon  a  very  slim  budget. 

The  president  notes  with  regret  the  death  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members:  Mrs.  George  J.  Baldwin,  Savannah; 
Mrs.  Leila  Wayne  Smith,  Augusta;  Mr.  John  E.  Murphy, 
Atlanta;  Right  Rev.  E.  G.  Weed,  Jacksonville,  Florida; 
Mr.  W.  A.  Winburn,  Savannah. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WILLIAM  W.  GORDON, 

President. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


Plans  for  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Quarterly,  which 
begins  with  this  issue,  seem  to  ensure  a  successful  year. 
Although  some  of  the  plans  are  still  in  tentative  form, 
preliminary  announcement  can  be  made  of  certain  fea¬ 
tures  which  will  add  much  to  the  interest  and  the  value 
of  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Thomas  Robson  Hay  will  contribute  probably  two 
articles,  in  addition  to  the  discussion  which  appears  in 
this  issue  of  President  Davis’  relations  with  Generals 
Bragg  and  Johnston.  Mr.  Hay  is  a  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  now 
resident  in  Pittsburgh.  He  is  devoting  arduous  and  in¬ 
telligent  research  to  the  military  history  of  the  Civil 
War.  On  the  Confederate  side,  especially,  this  field  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated,  and  Mr.  Hay’s  stud¬ 
ies  are  yielding  results  of  first  importance,  both  on  the 
strictly  military  side  and  in  regard  to  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  military  and  the  civil  leaders  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy.  Mr.  Hay  has  contributed  to  the  American  Historical 
Review,  the  Mississippi  VdUey  Historical  Review,  and 
other  magazines,  besides  his  contributions  last  year  to 
the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly.  In  1922  he  was  award¬ 
ed  the  military  history  prize  of  the  American  Historical 
Association  for  a  work,  which  is  soon  to  be  published,  on 
The  Hood-Davis-Johnston  Controversy  of  186U.  The 
Quarterly  is  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Hay  among  its  con¬ 
tributors. 

Dr.  Percy  Scott  Flippin,  of  the  Quarterly’s  editorial 
board,  professor  of  history  at  Mercer  University,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  engaged  on  a  study  of  the  royal  period  of 
Georgia’s  colonial  history,  and  the  first  fruits  of  his 
studies  will  appear  in  the  Quarterly,  commencing  with 
the  instalment  which  appears  in  this  issue.  Dr.  Flippin’s 
studies  in  this  field  are  supplementary  to  Dr.  James  Ross 
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McCain’s  Georgia  as  a  Proprietary  Province  (1917),  and 
will  add  a  new  chapter  of  importance  to  the  critical 
studies  in  detail  of  various  periods  of  the  state’s  history. 
Dr.  Flippin  is  also  author  of  Financial  Administration  of 
the  Colony  of  Virginia  (1916). 

In  this  issue  we  welcome  a  new  contributor,  Mr.  Les¬ 
ter  Hargrett,  whose  account  of  student  life  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  eighty  years  ago  will  be  of  very  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  Mr.  Hargrett  is  a  student  at  the  University 
of  Georgia,  and  by  the  study  which  he  has  made  of  his 
collegiate  ancestors  shows  so  much  aptitude  for  historical 
investigation  that  the  Quarterly  has  pleasure  in  present¬ 
ing  him  to  its  readers,  seeing  in  his  contribution  a  good 
omen  for  the  future  of  historical  study  in  Georgia. 

The  editors  have  on  hand  a  copy  of  a  “memoir”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  president  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  from  1819  to  1829,  and  also  a  copy  of  his  diary, 
covering  the  years  1822  to  1829.  The  manuscripts  from 
which  these  copies  have  been  made  are  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  with  the  kind  permission  of  which  the 
Quarterly  will  soon  print  the  memoir,  with  extracts  from 
the  diary. 

In  addition  to  other  contributions  which  cannot  now 
be  mentioned,  the  usual  department  of  book  reviews  will 
be  maintained.  In  this  department,  either  by  careful 
reviews  or  by  briefer  mention,  we  shall  endeavor  to  call 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  all  new  books  of  importance 
in  the  field  of  Georgia  and  Southern  history,  with  occa¬ 
sional  mention  of  important  new  works  in  other  fields 
of  American  history. 


The  editors  still  wish  to  obtain  as  many  copies  as 
possible  of  the  Qiiarterly  for  September,  1922.  Within 
the  last  few  months  complete  files  of  the  Quarterly  have 
been  placed  in  a  number  of  important  libraries,  where 
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it  is  very  desirable  that  Georgia  history  should  be  rep¬ 
resented.  Other  libraries  could  be  likewise  supplied,  but 
the  supply  of  the  issue  mentioned  (Vol.  VI,  No.  3)  is 
practically  exhausted.  If  all  members  who  have  copies, 
and  who  do  not  try  to  keep  their  sets  complete,  will  mail 
them  to  the  managing  editor.  Savannah  Public  Library, 
the  favor  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


I 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Anchored  Yesterdays:  The  Log  Book  of  Savannah’s 
Voyage  Across  a  Georgia  Century,  in  Ten  Watches.  By 
Elfrida  DeRenne  Barrow  and  Laura  Palmer  Bell.  (Sa¬ 
vannah  :  Review  Publishing  and  Printing  Company,  1923. 
pp.  131.) 

As  is  implied  in  the  nautical  language  of  the  sub-title, 
this  slender  book  is  a  history  in  annalistic  form  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  and  hence  practically  of  Georgia,  during  her  first 
one  hundred  years,  1733-1833.  The  authors  chose  not 
to  attempt  a  connected  narrative,  but  instead  have  se¬ 
lected  from  the  mass  of  political,  religious,  social,  and 
industrial  developments  those  facts  and  incidents  which 
stand  out  in  bold  relief,  whether  because  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  or  some  picturesque  quality.  The  century  covered 
is  arranged  into  ten  chapters,  or  “Watches,”  each  one 
embracing  ten  years  of  history. 

While  the  authors  have  sedulously  avoided  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  professional  historiography,  the  book  contains 
ample  internal  evidence  of  a  thorough  examination  of 
sources,  as  well  as  of  the  more  important  monographic 
literature;  their  judgment  in  the  selection  of  material  is 
altogether  admirable,  and  readers  will  enjoy  many  a 
hearty  laugh  over  the  numerous  whimsical  and  amusing 
extracts  from  forgotten  documents  of  our  early  history. 
The  fact  that  the  present  reviewer  became  so  engrossed 
in  the  book  as  to  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  at  one  sit¬ 
ting  is  an  indication  of  the  success  of  the  authors’  ven¬ 
ture.  History  too  frequently  is  dry  and  uninteresting; 
but  no  one  who  is  fond  of  Georgia  history  will  find  this 
volume  dull. 

So  far  as  the  reviewer  noticed,  none  of  the  really 
important  developments  in  Savannah’s  history  have  been 
omitted.  On  the  contrary,  many  facts  not  generally 
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known  are  brought  to  light;  such  as  the  fact  that  Ogle> 
thorpe  was  born  on  December  22,  1696,  instead  of  De¬ 
cember  21,  the  date  celebrated  by  Oglethorpe  himself; 
the  existence  of  a  golf  club  in  Savannah  as  early  as  1798 ; 
that  Aaron  Burr,  while  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  visited  his  niece  in  Savannah;  that  the  great 
American  portrait  painter,  Rembrandt  Peale,  lived  for  a 
time  in  Savannah  and  painted  portraits  in  oil  for  $50-00 
each;  that  vaccination  was  in  use  in  Savannah  as  early 
as  1805 ;  that  President  Monroe  visited  Savannah  in  1819, 
attended  the  dedication  of  the  new  Independent  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  took  a  trip  on  the  Savannah,  the  first 
steamboat  to  cross  the  ocean. 

The  reviewer’s  acquaintance  with  early  Georgia  his¬ 
tory  is  none  too  extensive  nor  exact  in  detail.  On  that 
account  he  hesitates  to  challenge  statements  of  fact  in 
Anchored  Yesterdays.  The  expert  in  historical  minutise 
may  be  able  to  point  out  slips.  Our  attention  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  only  two  points.  Were  there  really  5,000  Span¬ 
iards  at  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh?  Oglethorpe’s  ac¬ 
count,  published  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Col¬ 
lections,  volume  III,  pages  136-137,  while  not  giving  the 
number  engaged  with  exactness,  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  Spaniards  were  not  more  than  300  in  number.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  appears  from  the  General’s  account  that  he 
was  not  personally  present  at  the  battle.  Later  on  in  the 
report  General  Oglethorpe  states  that  the  total  number 
of  the  Spanish  troops  who  invaded  Georgia  was  upwards 
of  4,000,  but  only  a  small  number  seem  to  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh. 

The  other  point  of  minor  criticism  is  the  authors’ 
statement  that  the  commerce  of  Georgia  began  in  1749 
(page  41) .  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  a  considerable 
export  trade  went  on  before  that  time. 
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Anchored  Yesterdays  is  equipped  with  a  bibliography 
giving  a  full  list  of  authorities,  and  an  excellent  index. 
On  the  front  and  rear  covers  are  reproductions  of  inter¬ 
esting  old  maps  of  Savannah.  The  book  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  printer’s  art,  well  printed  on  excellent 
paper,  and  almost  wholly  free  from  typographical  errors. 

R.  P.  B. 


Jefferson  Davis:  President  of  the  South.  By  H.  J. 
Eckenrode.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923. 
pp.  366.) 

Mr.  Eckenrode’s  book  is  by  no  means  a  glorification 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  yet  it  is  fair  and  unprejudiced.  The 
author’s  design  was  to  emphasize  the  “politico-military 
history  of  the  Confederacy.”  The  book  was  written  in 
the  light  of  the  mass  of  Confederate  correspondence  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Official  Records,  together  with  the  memoirs 
of  some  of  the  leading  participants.  The  relations  of  the 
generals  with  the  Confederate  government  had  much  to 
do  with  military  movements.  Mr.  Eckenrode  has  thus 
furnished  something  of  the  inside  story  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy. 

The  author  shows  that  “the  South  was  remote,  rural, 
leisured,  exotic,  also  Nordic.”  His  opinion  is  that  “the 
world  does  not  understand  the  ante-bellum  South.  The 
South  was,  in  reality,  quite  as  new  as  it  was  old :  it  rep¬ 
resented  a  certain  spiritual  change  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.”  He  shows  the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
South  and  the  North  in  regard  to  class  and  race  distinc¬ 
tions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  Nordic  race  of  the  North 
and  the  “tropicized  Nordics  of  the  South”  were  drifting 
apart,  and  this  change  in  the  Nordic  race  was  “the  main 
cause  of  the  Civil  War.  Constitutional  disagreements 
were  only  symptoms,  economic  differences  were  but  a 
secondary  cause.  The  first  cause  was  tropicalism,  and 
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the  next  cotton ;  and  tropicalism  and  cotton  found  expres¬ 
sion  in  states’  rights  and  secession.”  The  author  holds 
to  the  view  that  industrialism  really  won  the  Civil  War, 
and  maintains  that  “industrialism  is  as  un-Nordic  as 
agriculture  is  Nordic.”  Since  the  Civil  War  the  Nordic 
strain  in  American  life  has  declined,  owing  to  immigra¬ 
tion,  until  the  South  today  is  the  only  Nordic  part  of  the 
nation. 

The  author  shows  that,  had  there  been  no  slaves,  the 
North  and  the  South  would  have  disagreed.  “If  there 
had  been  no  negro  slaves,  the  development  of  the  South 
would  have  been  much  what  it  was.  A  tropicized  Anglo- 
Saxon  population  in  the  Gulf  region  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  planting  to  mill  owning,  would  have  attempted 
to  extend  farther  southward,  and  would  have  defied  the 
industrial  North.  Slavery  has  been  too  much  glorified. 
It  was  but  an  incident  in  the  conflict,  the  two  determin¬ 
ing  factors  of  which  were  Nordic  blood  and  hot  climate. 
The  Civil  War  was,  in  essence,  a  struggle  between  that 
part  of  the  Nordic  race  which  was  prepared  to  renounce 
its  tradition  of  mastery,  for  equality,  modernism  and 
material  comfort  and  that  part  of  the  race  which  was 
resolved,  despite  modernity,  to  remain  true  to  its  ruling 
instincts.”  It  was  in  the  Nordic  environment  of  the 
South  that  Jefferson  Davis  grew  into  manhood. 

The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  furnish  a  full  and 
detailed  biography,  since  this  has  been  done  by  others. 
The  attitude  of  Davis  toward  the  tariff,  the  Texan  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  Mexican  war  is  given,  and  the  author  insists 
that  Davis  returned  from  the  Mexican  War  with  a  “rep¬ 
utation  that  was  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated.”  Very 
soon  after  the  Mexican  War  he  was  appointed  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  in  the  United  States  Senate.  The  author 
thinks  that  this  promotion  was  too  rapid,  and  states  that 
“in  a  sense  this  rapid  rise  was  a  misfortune,”  for  “he 
came  to  overestimate  his  powers.”  In  his  desire  to  be 
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fair  and  just  to  Davis  he  states  that  it  is  “perhaps  a 
credit  to  Davis’  heart  if  not  to  his  head  that,  unlike  some 
other  Southerners,  he  did  not  foresee  the  inevitability  of 
secession  and  war.’’  Wishing  to  be  true  to  Davis  and 
also  to  the  facts,  he  maintains  that  “when  unclouded  by 
passion,  his  political  judgment  was  sometimes  very  sound, 
though  he  was  capable  of  making  the  worst  blunders  on 
occasions.’’  Davis  was  a  well  informed  statesman  who 
had  first-hand  knowledge  of  national  affairs,  but  “what 
he  did  not  see  ... .  was  that  the  South  had  to  submit  to 
modernism  or  leave  the  Union ;  and  in  his  efforts  to  save 
the  South  while  maintaining  the  Union  he  only  succeeded 
in  making  secession  the  more  inevitable.  No  man  in  the 
country  did  more  to  further  disunion  and  yet  no  man  in 
the  country  strove  more  earnestly  and  conscientiously  to 
preserve  the  Union . It  is  just  to  say  that  if  Jeffer¬ 

son  Davis  had  succeeded  in  his  policy  there  would  have 
been  no  secession  and  no  war.’’ 

The  critical  moment  in  his  life  was  when  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  take  a  position  on  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill.  In  not  opposing  this  bill,  Davis  had  much 
to  do  with  preparing  the  way  for  secession.  This  was 
the  great  mistake  of  his  career.  The  author  holds  to  the 
view  that  Davis,  although  he  thought  of  secession  for 
the  South  about  1850,  soon  discarded  it  and  did  not  again 
advocate  such  a  policy.  “Fate,  and  not  his  own  volition, 
put  him  in  the  position  of  a  disunion  leader.  No  man  in 
the  country.  North  or  South,  made  greater  efforts  to 
avert  secession  than  he  did,  when  he  saw  that  it  was 

actually  impending . Indeed,  in  1861  he  seceded  with 

great  reluctance.’’ 

As  to  his  qualifications  for  the  presidency,  the  author 
thinks  that  he  lacked  “cunning,  foresight,  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  Politically,  he  was  doctrinaire,  not  prac¬ 
tical.’’  According  to  the  views  of  the  author,  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  Davis  in  the  Mexican  War  led  him  to  seek  to 
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gratify  his  ambition  to  direct  military  campaigns.  On 
one  occasion  General  Lee  had  to  request  him  to  leave  the 
field  when  he  and  a  large  body  of  civilians  were  interfer¬ 
ing  with  him. 

The  determination  of  Davis  to  retain  General  Braxton 
Bragg  when  there  was  a  general  appeal  for  his  removal 
from  his  command,  was  a  mistake.  Bragg  had  the  un¬ 
limited  confidence  of  Davis,  but  was  disliked  by  his  own 
men.  After  a  serious  defeat  Bragg  was  severely  criti¬ 
cized,  and  Davis  was  condemned  for  retaining  him. 
When  there  was  continued  criticism,  Davis  made  Bragg 
his  confidential  adviser,  and  thus  put  him  in  a  position 
where  his  views  could  prevail.  Bragg  influenced  Davis 
not  to  send  reinforcements  to  Johnston,  who  was  hoping 
to  check  Sherman  and  thus  relieve  the  lower  South. 
From  this  time,  the  South  was  really  in  opposition  to  its 
own  government. 

In  his  relations  with  the  Confederate  Congress,  the 
author  maintains,  Davis  never  commanded  the  confidence 
of  that  body.  Congress  attacked  Northrop,  the  commis¬ 
sary-general,  who  was  very  unpopular  because  of  his  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  yet  Davis  retained  him.  As  a  result,  the 
troops  were  on  some  occasions  forced  to  suffer  for  want 
of  food  which  might  have  been  sent  to  them.  Near  the 
end  of  the  war,  there  was  a  popular  demand  for  a  new 
president,  since  Davis  had  failed.  “The  people  believed 
in  Lee  as  fully  as  they  disbelieved  in  Davis.” 

Mr.  Eckenrode  has  shown  ability  in  research,  and 
rare  skill  in  weaving  the  information  secured  into  a  most 
interesting  story  of  the  activities  of  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  statesmen  of  the  most  critical  period  of  Ameri¬ 
can  history.  The  book  is  a  decided  contribution  to  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Confederacy,  and  more  especially  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  working  of  the  government.  Since  the  author 
bases  his  statements  on  official  records  heretofore  un¬ 
used  by  the  biographers  of  Davis,  his  study  is  invaluable 
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to  one  who  is  desirous  of  knowing  all  of  the  facts,  includ¬ 
ing  that  most  potent  influence  in  history,  personal  likes 
and  dislikes. 

P.  S.  F. 


Ths  Editoriala  of  Henry  Wattereon.  Compiled  by 
Arthur  Krock.  (New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com¬ 
pany,  1923.  pp.  430.) 

Here  are  gathered  together  in  convenient  bounds  the 
characteristic  editorials  of  the  last  great  personal  jour¬ 
nalist,  one  who  wrote  with  the  power  of  ownership.  In 
the  life  span  of  “Marse  Henry”  the  country  developed 
from  a  struggling  and  disjointed  sectionalism  into  a 
united  nation,  based  on  mutual  understanding;  from  the 
throes  of  the  Civil  War  to  the  cataclysm  of  the  World 
War.  In  all  this,  Watterson  was  deeply  interested,  and 
that  interest  was  powerfully  expressed  through  his  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  Courier-Journal.  Virtually  the  history  of 
the  country  since  the  Civil  War,  colored,  indeed,  with 
Watterson’s  fixed  views  and  vivid  interpretations,  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  written  in  his  trenchant  style,  is 
to  be  found  here. 

His  ideas  were  his  own;  he  spurned  alike  both  fear 
and  favor.  He  was  a  leader  of  thought  and  sought  to 
convince  others ;  the  popular  note  meant  nothing  to  him. 
A  Southerner  and  a  Confederate  soldier,  yet  he  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Appomattox  took  up  the  task  of  making  the 
South  see  that  a  new  day  had  dawned,  and  that,  whether 
the  people  liked  it  or  not,  they  should  bend  themselves  to 
their  new  conditions,  and  recognize  facts  as  facts.  He, 
like  Henry  Grady,  would  stop  nursing  the  past;  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  future  demanded  attention.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  he  took  occasion  to  severely  arraign  Robert  Toombs 
for  his  narrow  and  obstructive  tactics  in  trying  to  tie 
the  South  to  its  dead  past.  ”No  wise  man  can  desire,” 
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said  Watterson,  “to  load  the  next  generation  with  more 
of  the  burdens  of  the  present  generation  than  fairly  be¬ 
long  to  it.  This  is  what  the  Bourbons  are  trying  to  do. 
This  is  Mr.  Toombs’  cue  and  keynote.  Moss-grown  them¬ 
selves,  the  dismal  dupes  whom  he  trifles  with  are  trying 
to  transfer  their  moss  to  the  backs  of  their  younglings, 
and  to  continue,  in  an  endless  circle  of  discontent,  the 
passions  of  by-gone  social  and  political  conflicts.’’ 

Watterson  was  a  reformer  with  due  caution  and  re¬ 
gard  for  certain  fixed  conditions.  He  was  a  tariff  re¬ 
former,  a  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Tilden,  and  a 
most  disappointed  man  when  Tilden  was  voted  out  of 
the  presidency — so  much  so  that  he  called  for  100,000 
peaceful  petitioners  to  invade  Washington,  among  whom 
should  be  10,000  “unarmed  Kentuckians,’’  not  an  army 
to  start  a  war  as  has  so  often  been  claimed  since.  He 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Cleveland,  but  later  changed  his 
mind.  He  had  no  patience  with  Bryan  and  his  free  silver 
doctrines.  In  1896  he  cabled  from  Europe  to  his  paper 
“No  compromise  with  dishonor,’’  and  through  his  power¬ 
ful  support  for  sound  money,  Kentucky  was  carried  for 
the  first  and  only  time  in  her  history  by  the  Republicans 
in  a  presidential  contest,  and  his  paper  was  nearly  bank¬ 
rupted  through  the  loss  of  Democratic  support.  Although 
a  good  friend  of  Roosevelt’s,  he  never  lost  an  opportunity 
to  strike  a  blow  at  him,  and  two  years  before  it  actually 
occurred  he  predicted  the  break  between  Roosevelt  and 
Taft,  and  incidentally  won  a  dinner  from  the  New  York 
World,  which  was,  however,  never  held. 

Largely  for  personal  reasons  he  opposed  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Wilson  and  threw  Kentucky’s  delegation  to  Champ 
Clark.  The  World  War  was  scarcely  a  month  old  before 
he  coined  his  famous  phrase,  “To  hell  with  the  Hohen- 
zollerns  and  Hapsburgs,’’  and  thereafter  he  struck  fierce 
blows  for  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  He  demanded  the 
entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  knew  from 
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the  first  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  until  war 
would  be  declared.  He  opposed  the  League  of  Nations, 
even  as  he  had  long  been  against  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  it  was  due  to  his  opinions  on  the  former,  that  he 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Courier-Journal  as  “edi¬ 
tor  emeritus,”  which  title  he  had  assumed  when  he  sold 
the  paper  to  Judge  Bingham. 

Watterson  was  old-fashioned  enough  to  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  “wild-eyed  reforms”  such  as  woman  suffrage 
and  prohibition.  The  “Crazy-Janes,  Silly  Sallies  and  Red¬ 
nosed  Angels”  drew  his  most  bitter  and  malignant  con¬ 
tempt. 

Watterson  was  by  no  means  restricted  in  his  interests 
to  politics  and  kindred  subjects.  His  versatility  led  him 
into  many  fields  of  thought.  He  had  nothing  but  con¬ 
tempt  for  Charles  Dickens,  whom  he  placed  in  the  same 
pit  with  the  detractors  of  Trackeray.  As  for  Shakes¬ 
peare,  he  came  from  an  illiterate  family,  and  could  never 
have  written  the  plays  attributed  to  him.  His  life  was 
largely  guess-work;  nothing  complimentary  was  surely 
known  of  him;  and  when  he  died  there  was  not  a  ripple 
in  London  or  in  his  Stratford-on-Avon.  Watterson  ex¬ 
pressed  his  admiration  for  Napoleon  and  took  occasion 
to  show  how  sentimentalists  had  attempted  to  make  a 
heroine  out  of  unfaithful  Josephine. 

The  book  is  well  edited  with  all  necessary  explanations 
for  the  various  editorials.  An  index  would  be  of  consid¬ 
erable  value  in  a  work  of  this  sort,  and  one  is  almost 
pained  to  open  the  book  and  find  no  greeting  from  the 
great  editor  in  a  frontispiece. 


E.  M.  C. 


